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NEBUCHADNEZZAR, KING OF BABYLON 
(604-561 B.C.)." 


By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


In the so-called ‘‘ East India House In- 
scription” (EIH) published by Rawlinson 
in Vol. I of Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia (1 R 53-64), Nebuchadnezzar? 

' introduces himself as follows : 


Naba-kudurri-usur (Nebuchadnezzar), king 

of Babylon, the exalted prince, the favorite of Mar- 

CAMEO — duk (Merodach), the lofty patesi, the beloved of 

Naba (Nebo), the judge, the possessor of wisdom, 

who searches out the way(s) of their divinity, who fears their lordship, the 

untiring officer who thinks daily of the adornment (restoration) of Esagila 

and Ezida, and who concerns himself continually with pious works for 

Babilu (Babylon) and Barzipa (Borsippa), the wise, the pious, the restorer 

of Esagila and Ezida, the first-born son of Nabi-abla-usur (Nabo- 
polassar), king of Babylon, am I. 

* The purpose of this article is to give a short, popular account of the life and 
works of Nebuchadnezzar. It is based chiefly on the inscriptions bearing his name, 
and little attention is given to biblical and other outside sources. 

2 have retained this spelling of the name, although the Babylonian Nab (i- 
kudurri-usur (“ Nebo, protect my territory”) favors the form Nebuchadrezzar. 
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Nebuchadnezzar was the greatest of the kings of Baby- 
lonia. He was the son of Nabopolassar, and ruled from 604— 
561 B.C. His father, Nabopolassar, 625-604 B.C., had made 
Babylonia independent of Assyria in 625 B. C., and had founded 
the new Babylonian kingdom. It was left for the son to make 
Babylonia a world-power. In order to do this, it was necessary 
to carry on many wars. We find, however, very few references 
in his inscriptions to his campaigns. We have the following 
general statement in EIH, col. ii, 12-29: 

Under his (Marduk’s) lofty protection, far-off countries, far-distant moun- 
tains, from the Upper sea to the Lower sea, steep ways, unopened roads, where 
passage was cut off and it was impossible to gain foothold, impassable routes, 
ways of thirst (z. ¢., without water supplies), I traversed, and the unsub- 
missive I brought under submission, my enemies I took captive, I gave good 
rule tothe land and made the people prosperous. The bad and good among 
the people I helped (07, transported). 


In ll. 30-39 there is an enumeration of the various arti- 
cles of booty which he brought back to Babylon from these 
campaigns, viz.: silver, gold, precious stones, bronze, precious 
woods, the products of the mountains, and the treasures of the 
seas—everything that was precious. There are many refer- 
ences in Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions to the building of walls 
and fortifications to ward off hostile attacks, but these will be 
noticed in connection with his other buildings. 

The only specific reference in Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions 
to a campaign is found on a small and very badly broken 
tablet. All the lines are broken. The beginning seems to be a 
prayer,or hymn of victory. The following may be regarded as 
a fairly trustworthy restoration : 


[In the] thirty-seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of [Babylon], 
he went to Egypt to make war. [His army Amalsis, king of Egypt, 
collected ....3 


The chief sources for the wars of Nebuchadnezzar are the Old 
Testament, the Egyptian inscriptions, Herodotus, and Josephus. 


3Cf. TIELE, Geschichte, p. 435; HOMMEL, Geschichte, p. 760; WINCKLER, 
Geschichte, p. 312; RAWLINSON, Babylon and Egypt, pp. 90 f. 
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The first and most important victory was the battle of Carche- 
mish (605 B. C.), the capital of the old Hittite empire, in which 


EAST INDIA HOUSE INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


Nebuchadnezzar defeated Necho II., the king of Egypt, and his 
allies, and destroyed the power of Egypt in western Asia. 
During this campaign Nabopolassar, his father, died in Babylon, 
and it was necessary for Nebuchadnezzar to return to that city 
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in order to secure his throne. After a short lapse of time, Nebu- 
.chadnezzar was again with his army in western Asia. Jehoia- 
kim, who had paid tribute for three years, revolted, but Jerusalem 
was not captured until after his death, in the third month of the 
reign of Jehoiakin, his son (598-597 B.C.). Nebuchadnezzar 
carried away the king, with his mother, his wives, court officials, 
and princes, soldiers and mechanics—in all ten thousand —to 
Babylon. He despoiled the temple of Solomon, and took as 
booty the royal treasures. Jerusalem, however, was not 
destroyed. Judah became a tributary state, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar placed Mattaniah, whose name was changed to Zedekiah, 
upon the throne as vassal prince. 

In 589-588 Hophra came to the throne of Egypt, and in 
the following year Zedekiah made an alliance with him against 
Nebuchadnezzar. The latter immediately put himself at the 
head of his army and marched to the west, making Riblah, in 
Hamath, his headquarters. In the tenth month of the ninth 
year of Zedekiah, Jerusalem was besieged. In 587 Hophra of 
Egypt came to his aid, and Nebuchadnezzar was obliged to give 
up the siege until he could drive Hophra from Judah. Finally, 
in the fourth month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah, a breach 
was made in the wall of Jerusalem, and the Babylonian army 
entered. Zedekiah fled by night, but was pursued by the Baby- 
lonians, captured near Jericho, and brought to Riblah. His sons 
were killed in his presence, his eyes were put out, and he was 
carried in chains to Babylon. The temple was despoiled and 
destroyed, and the walls of the city torn down. Thus was the 
kingdom of Judah overthrown. The fate of Judah’s allies, Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon, is not known. They were prob- 
ably brought to submission. Tyre was besieged for thirteen 
years, and finally became tributary to Babylon. In his thirty- 
seventh year (568-567) he made a campaign against Amasis of 
Egypt. This has been noticed above. 

It will be seen that, while Nebuchadnezzar is best known to 
us from his inscriptions as a man of peace, devoted to the build- 
ing of temples, walls, canals, and to the adornment of his capital 
city, Babylon, he was a great warrior; and that, at the close of 
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his reign, he was master of all western Asia, having overthrown 
Judah and her allies, and humiliated Egypt. After this very 
brief survey of his wars, taken from outside sources, we may 
return to the inscriptions and give some attention (1) to his 
buildings, and (2) to his religion. 

This is not the place to enter into details, nor to attempt a 
topographical sketch of Babylon. Only the most important of 
the buildings and restorations of Nebuchadnezzar will be noticed. 
Chief among these are the temples of Esagila and Ezida, the 
former dedicated to Marduk in Babylon, and the latter to Nabi 
in Borsippa. Nebuchadnezzar rejoices in the title, ‘‘ Restorer of 
Esagilaand Ezida.” The history of these temples goes back to 
the time of Hammurabi. They were restored and redecorated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and shrines within and without their inclosures 
were added. Babylon and Borsippa were his favorite cities, and of 
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these he preferred Babylon, where he built his royal palace. This 
fact is emphasized in EIH, col. vii, 9 ff., where we read that from 
time immemorial to the reign of his father, Nabopolassar, the 
numerous kings who had reigned had built their palaces, had 
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their residences, and stored their treasures in other cities which 
they preferred—in fact, wherever they pleased—and that they 
had come to Babylon only for the zag-muku festival. 

Nebuchadnezzar completed the construction of Imgur-Bél, 
the inner wall of Babylon, and Némitti-Bél, the outer wall, 
which Nabopolassar, his father, had begun. In addition, in order 
that the enemy might not storm Imgur- Bél, he built at a dis- 
tance of four thousand cubits a heavy wall on the east of Baby- 
lon, and provided it with moats. He also constructed two walls 
on the side of Némitti-Bél, four hundred and ninety cubits 
long. Tabi-supur-%u, the wall of Borsippa, was rebuilt and 
provided with a moat and other means of defense. 

The side-walls of the Arahtu canal were completed ; 
Ai-ibur-Saba, street of Babylon, from the ellu-gate to 
Nan4a-sakipat-tébi-sa, was raised and made a boulevard in 
order to accommodate the zak-muku (the first of the year) 


procession of the great lord Marduk. ‘He rebuilt the temple 
of the goddess Nin-Karrak in Sippar; also a temple to Sha- 
mash in Sippar and in Larsa. 

In the so-called ‘ Canal Inscription” we have a very interest- 
ing account of the construction of the Libil-hegalla (“ May it 
bring plenty !”’) canal : 


I sought out the site of Libil-hegalla, the east canal of Babylon, 
which had been in a state of ruin for a long time, and which was filled with 
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drifts of sand and fuil of débris, and from the bank of the Euphrates as 
far as the Ai-ibur-Sabd4 street, with bitumen and burnt brick, I rebuilt 
its bed. In Ai-ibur-Sab4d, the street of Babylon, for the procession of 
the great lord Marduk, I built a canal-bridge, and made its roadway broad. 


There are many other works of Nebuchadnezzar which 
deserve notice, but these are sufficient to show the enterprise 
and energy of this great king, who busied himself with the cities 
of Babylon and Borsippa, the building of temples and shrines, 
the construction of walls, moats, and other fortifications, the dig- 
ging of canals, the raising of streets, etc., etc. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s piety is shown in all his works, and his 
prayers are the best that have come down to us. His birth is 
ascribed to Marduk. It was also under his protection that he made 
his campaigns and enlarged his dominion. To the gods he built 
the temples and shrines. He celebrated religious festivals, and 
reéstablished religious customs which had fallen into disuse. 
He made provision for sacrifices to the gods and temple dues. 
In fine, on every act he invoked the blessing of the gods. 


“* Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions are characterized by the prayer 
with which they almost invariably close. Whether erecting a 
sanctuary, or building a canal, or improving the walls of Babylon, 
he does not fail to add to the description of his achievements a 
prayer to some deity, in which he asks for divine grace and the 
blessings of long life and prosperity.” ¢ 


When about to ascend the throne, Nebuchadnezzar addressed © 
the following prayer to Marduk (EIH, cols. i, 55-ii, 1): 


O, Eternal Ruler! Lord of everything that exists ! 
To the king whom thou lovest, and whose name thou hast mentioned, 
Grant that his name (2. ¢., he) may flourish as seems good to thee. 
Guide him on the right path. 
I am the prince, thy favorite, the creation of thy hand. 
Thou didst create me, and 
Thou hast intrusted to me rule over everything. 
According to thy mercy, O Lord, which thou bestowest on all, 
Make me to love thy exalted rule. 
Cause the fear of thy divinity to exist in my heart. 
4JAsTROW, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 295. 
5 J. e., called to the throne. 
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Grant to me whatever may seem good to thee, 
Since thou has created my life. 


We have another prayer to Marduk in EIH., cols. ix, 

47-x, 13: 

O Marduk! Lord, prince of the gods, almighty prince ! 

Thou hast created me and intrusted to me the rule over everything. 

Like my precious life, I love thy lofty appearance. 

On no other sites, except in thy city Babylon, have I built. 

Since I love the fear of thy divinity and ponder on thy lordship, 

Receive with favor the uplifting of my hand (z. e., my prayer), give ear to 
my prayer. 

I am the king, the restorer, who maketh thy heart glad, 

I am the clever officer who restores all thy cities. 

By thy command, O merciful Marduk! 

May the house which I have built stand forever. 

May I attain old age therein, and be satisfied with a numerous offspring. 

May I receive therein the heavy tribute of the kings of the world, of all 
mankind. 

From horizon to zenith, at the rising of the sun, 

May I have noenemy. May I have no terrible opponent. 

May my followers rule the world therein forever. 


There are two accounts of the rebuilding of Ebabbara, the 
temple of Shamash in Sippar. The prayers in both of these are 
very interesting. The first account is very short, and a translation 
of the whole follows: 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, restorer of Esagila and Ezida, son of 
Nabopolassar, am I. I have rebuilt Ebabbara, the sun temple in Sippar, to 
Shamash, who prolongs my days. 

O Shamash! great Lord, look with grace and favor on my deeds. 

A life of many (far-off) days, abundance of offspring, a firm throne and a 
long reign do thou grant me. 

Look with continuous favor on the uplifting of my hand. 

By thy illustrious command, may the work of my hands last forever. 

May my followers remain long in authority, and may they be firmly established 
in the land. 

When I raise my hand to thee, O Lord, Shamash! do thou open up my way 
to overwhelm my enemies. 

O Shamash! do thou, with thy powerful weapons, which cannot be rivaled, 
go at my side to overthrow my foes. 

As the brick-work of Ebabbara is firmly established for all time, so may my 
years (life) last forever. 
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The prayer at the close of the second account is quite dif- 
ferent: 

O Shamash! great Lord, upon thy joyful entrance into thy splendid temple, 
Ebabbara, 

Do thou look with continuous favor on the work of my hands, 

Mercy toward me be thy command. 

By thy righteous command, may I have an abundant offspring. 

Grant me a long life and a firm throne. 

May my reign last forever! 

With a righteous scepter of good rulership, 

With a firm staff, bringing peace to man, do-thou adorn my sovereignty for- 
ever. 

With powerful weapons, leading on to battle, protect my soldiers. 

Do thou, O Shamash! by oracle and dream, answer me correctly ! 

By thy illustrious word of command, which cannot be altered, 

May my weapons advance, and strike and overthrow the weapons of the 
enemies. 

“Returning for a moment to the dedication prayer to 
Marduk, addressed by the king on the occasion of his mounting 
the throne, one cannot fail to be struck by the high sense of the 
importance of his station with which the king is inspired. 
Sovereignty is not a right that he can claim—it is a trust 
granted to him by Marduk. He holds his great office, not for 
purposes of self-glorification, but for the benefit of his subjects. 
In profound humility he confesses that what he has he owes 
entirely to Marduk. He asks to be guided so that he may fol- 
low the path of righteousness. Neither riches nor power con- 
stitute his ambition, but to have the fear of his lord in his heart. 
Such a plane of thought is never reached in the incantation 

The influence of the Marduk cult and the priests of Esagila 
was greatest at this time. Nabd still played a prominent part, 
and his temple Ezida at Borsippa is always mentioned in 
connection with Esagila. In Sippar and Larsa the temples of 
Shamash were restored. Rawlinson, in his Egypt and Babylon, 
calls attention to a fact that stands out very plainly in the 
inscriptions, viz., the curious combination of monotheism with 
polytheism which characterizes the religion of Nebuchadnezzar. 

SJastRow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 298, 299. 
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Of this he says: “Either he fluctuates between two beliefs, or 
else his polytheism is of that modified kind which has been called 
‘kathenotheism,’ where the worshiper, on turning his regards to 
any particular deity, ‘forgets, for the time being, that there is any 
other, and addresses the object of his adoration in terms of as 
absolute devotion as if he were the sole god whom he recognized, 
the one and only divine being in the entire universe.’” 

Nebuchadnezzar was cruel; all orientals are cruel. He was 
pompous; all orientals are pompous. The Babylonians, unlike 
the Assyrians, were a peace-loving people. One need only com- 
pare his inscriptions with those of Tiglathpileser and Ashur- 
nasirpal to see how much less cruel and pompous he was than 
his predecessors in Assyria. While great in war, he was greater 
in peace; and, as mentioned above, his inscriptions are records 
of his works of peace rather than of his campaigns. 
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ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES AND THE JEWISH STATE. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


Durinc the years of political change following the death of 
Alexander the Great a threefold development characterized the 
inner life of the Jews—that of ‘‘wisdom” literature, of legalism, 
and of the ritual and priesthood. In all of these particulars 
Jewish history is unique, but perhaps in none more unique than in 
the collection of proverbs and practical advice to be found in 
such writings as our canonical Proverbs, Job,and Ecclesiastes, and 
such other writings as the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach 
and the Wisdom of Solomon. Like the other two tendencies, 
this is rooted in the history of the Hebrew race, for wise sayings 
of very ancient origin are clearly embraced in its early literature. 
But during the post-exilic period, and especially after the Greek 
influence began to be felt, it found its most remarkable expres- 
sion and became a literary form. To speak of it in detail is 
impossible, but one cannot overlook its knowledge of the world 
and its cynicism, as well as its most usual characteristics, sobriety 
and moral earnestness.‘ 

But good advice is seldom more than a luxury, and the 
history of the Jews was to center about the struggles between 
‘the two other tendencies which began during these years to show 
themselves so clearly. Indeed, the two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred years preceding the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus may be said to be filled with little else than the gradual and 
unobserved triumph of legalism in the persons of the pharisees 
over ritualism, whether in the persons of the Sadducees or of 
the nation as a whole. 


In general see Introductions, especially Driver’s, and more particularly CHEYNE, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, chaps. 4,5; KENT, The Wise Men of Israel; and 
Renan, Graetz, and Schiirer by index. 
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At the outset the two forces were in harmony. The Jewish 
state was a theocracy, the high priest at its head being held 
responsible for the tribute until Onias II., either from his pro- 
Syrian leanings or from sheer incapacity, neglected to send 
the required twenty talents to Ptolemy Energetes of Egypt. 
Such an act was close to rebellion and nearly led to the destruc- 
tion of Judea. As it was, it resulted in the sale of the taxes to 
one Joseph, an adventurer of extraordinary boldness and ability, 
who became a sort of satrap in Judea and for twenty-two years 
held this position, mingling severity with liberality? so success- 
fully that during the entire period the Jews were not only at 
peace with their neighbors, but reasonably prosperous in their 
internal affairs3 The ultimate results, however, of this new 
departure in the administration of the state were not all so happy. 
Not only did it lead to civil strife, but the control of the taxes 
tended to make wealth concentrate in the hands of Joseph and 
his sons, and in those of the various agents they employed. 
There was thus formed a wealthy, official class whose sympathies 
were increasingly with the Hellenistic culture discovered during 
their intercourse with the Egyptian court.* Jewish society thus 
began more rapidly to feel those influences of Hellenism that 
were soon to play so tragical a réle in its life —influences that 
were strengthened by the unofficial relations existing between 
Palestine and the Jewish communities already flourishing in 
Alexandria and other Egyptian cities. 

Such aresponsible position as this of Joseph in itself implies 
a loss of prestige on the part of the high priest, but does not 
seem to involve any attempt at his humiliation, nor at the 
destruction of Judaism. 

Even when, after his victory at Raphia (B. C. 217) over 
Antiochus III., Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) entered into the temple 
at Jerusalem, he offered sacrifices, and his worst offense seems to 
have been that he forced his way into the holy of holies.’ 


2 Ant, xii, 4: 3. 3 Tbid., xii, 4. 

4GRAETZ, History of the Jews, Vol.1, pp. 440 f. 

5So much at least seems historical, though the details of 3 Macc. 1:9; 2:24, are 
certainly legendary. 
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Yet, when at the battle of Banias (198 B. C.) Palestine fell 
wholly into the hands of Antiochus III., a brighter day seemed 
about to dawn. The Jews were not unkindly treated by their 
new ruler, who recognized their value as colonists and settled 
thousands of them in the various new cities which he founded. 
They were granted the right to live in accordance with their own 
laws, were relieved from a considerable portion of their taxes, 
while those of their number who were in slavery were allowed to 
return. This friendly legislation went so far as to make it a 
crime to carry into Jerusalem such meats as the Jews were for- 
bidden to eat, while Seleucus IV. is said® to have borne all the 
costs of the sacrifices.’ 

The failure of the attempt of Seleucus IV., through Heliodo- 
rus, to get possession of the temple treasures must have still 
further strengthened the position of the high priest. But this 
development was suddenly threatened, not alone by unaccustomed 
oppression on the part of Syria, but by the mistaken policy of 
the high priests themselves. ; 

Under the Syrian suzerainty devotion to Hellenism became 
identified with loyalty. For there had grown up in Jerusalem a 
strong pro-Syrian party which sought political safety in complete 
dependence upon Syria. Its numbers were probably never large, 
but it embraced most of the prominent citizens of Jerusalem, and 
its position was strengthened by the fact that the high priest was 
now the king’s appointee? This political sympathy was accom- 
panied by a predilection for Greek culture and by a willingness 
to abandon Judaism as a cult. It might have been expected 
that these latter particulars the high priest would have strongly 
opposed, and it is true that under the administration of Onias III. 
an effort was made to stem the latitudinarian movement, but with 
unfortunate results. The lines of cleavage along religious and 

62 Macc. 3:3. 

Ant., <u, 3:23. 

® It is hardly possible that the astonishing legend of 2 Macc., chap. 3, should not 
contain this much of historical worth. It is not impossible that the event lies behind 
the reference to Polybius quoted by JOSEPHUS, Ant. xii, 3:3. EWALD, History of 


Zsrael, Vol. V, pp. 268-74, gives a good sketch of the high-priesthood. 
9 Ant., xii, 5:1. 
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political lines were so close together as not only to make the Syrian 
elements Hellenistic, but to make their opponents apparently loyal 
to Egypt. So bitter was the opposition to Onias on the part of the 
Syrian party —notably on that of one Simon the Benjamite—that 
Onias was forced to leave Jerusalem and for some time live as a sort 
of exile-ambassador at Antioch. His absence aided the Hellen- 
istic Syrian party, for not only was his brother Jason (or Jesus), 
who acted as his representative, a strong friend of Helienism, 
but the irrepressible son of Joseph, Hyrcanus, whom Onias had 
befriended, complicated the situation by continuing to collect taxes 
for Egypt throughout the region on the east of Jordan com- 
manded by his great castle.’ 

It was while affairs were in this condition that Antiochus 
Epiphanes succeeded his brother Seleucus IV. Instantly the 
Hellenistic party grew stronger. Hyrcanus succeeded by large 
promises in getting Onias III. removed, and hiraself appointed 
as high priest." Antiochus Epiphanes, who had already deter- 
mined upon the policy of religious conformity, willingly gave 
his consent. Jason was established as high priest. Then followed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a Jewish city undertaking to 
install a heathen civilization, of priests abandoning their sacri- 
fices, of Jewish youths exercising under Greek hats, and of 
a high priest sending three hundred drachmas of silver to Tyre 
for a sacrifice to Hercules.’*? Jason suffered the fate he had 
brought upon Onias, for after three years a certain Menelaus, 
the brother of Simon the Benjamite,% offered Antiochus a larger 
bribe than had he, and was made high priest. Under his influence 


10 Ant., xii, 4:11. The remains of this castle are still tobe seen at "Arak el-Emir. 

™ Among other things, Jason agreed to set up a gymnasium and to permit the Jews 
to share in the games at Antioch. 

12 The money was,who ever, in deference to the desire of the messengers, used for 
building triremes. In  thisentire account we are following 2 Maccabees. Josephus 
has a somewhat different account, and has confused Onias III. with Menelaus (Azz, 
xii, 5:1). Especially has he inextricably confused the various priests by the name of 
Onias. (Thus ¢f Anz, xii, 5:1, with xii, 4:10.) Yet 2 Maccabees is not altogether 
accurate, for it apparently antedates the embassy sent by Judas to Rome (1 Mace. 
8:17) and includes to it John the father of Eupolemus rather than Eupolemus himself 
(2 Macc. 4:11). 

132 Macc. 4:23. JOSEPHUS, Ant., xii, 5: 1, says he was the brother of Jason himself. 
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the process of Hellenizing went on rapidly. Surgical opera- 
tions removed traces of circumcision, and when Antiochus 
visited Jerusalem in 172 B. C. he was welcomed, in Greek fashion, 
by a torch-light procession, and in every way was made to feel 
that his policy would prove successful, and that it was only a 
matter of time before the Jews, like others of his dependent 
peoples, would have become fused in a Hellenistic civilization. 

This tendency to reverse the course of religious development 
was not merely an evidence of the rise of a political party and 
of personal ambition on the part of the high priests and the 
Gerousia. It resulted also from the general Hellenistic move- 
ment which since the days of Alexander had begun to be felt 
throughout Palestine. It was a period of political and ethnic 
recombinations. Not alone into Alexandria and Asia Minor, 
but also into Galilee and the couniry east of Jordan, did both 
Greek and Jewish colonists press. Great centers of Greek trade 
grew up alongside of the smaller towns of the Jews. Even 
before the time of Alexander, Gaza had commercial relations 
with Greece, and Dora was probably subject to Athens. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had favored Greek colonization in Judea, 
and, as if to offset this tendency, there had already begun the 
emigration that was to carry the Jews into all quarters of the 
known world. In Alexandria, thanks to the efforts of Alexander 
himself, as- well as to natural immigration, the Jews numbered 
hundreds of thousands. Fortunately, the influences they there 
felt were not those of the Hellenism that so often ruined the 
eastern peoples, but rather those which sprang from the schools. 
By the end of the second century we find at least one Jewish 
philosopher, Aristobulus,’5 and several poets,” and at least a few 
years later Jews held high political and military office under 
Egyptian rulers. But they chiefly shared in the Greco-Egyptian 
intellectual life, and already then had begun that synthesis 
which was later to give the world the Kabbala and Philo. The 
Hebrew scriptures were already translated into Greek, and 


™ See also 2 Macc. 6: 8, where Greek cities are spoken of as within Judea. 
182 Macc. 1:10. 
16 EWALD, Vol. V, p. 260. 
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religious writings begin to appear in the same language. And 
thus, by their own kin in Egypt as well as by the heathen who 
ruled and surrounded them, the Jews of Palestine were being 
brought under the influence of an orientalized Greek civilization 
that rarely, if ever, failed to effect a change for the worse. 

With Greek influences thus ubiquitous and persistent, it is 
not strange that men like Menelaus should have been eager to 
lead Judea out from its isolation into the circle of a more bril- 
liant civilization. They may not have desired utterly to abandon 
Jehovah, but they very clearly were bound to abandon the 
exclusiveness of the Jewish cult in search for a denationalized 


. religion.” Such a tendency might very easily have become an 


outright conversion to heathenism, but this, with necessary 
exceptions, a just allowance for the sympathies of Josephus and 
the two books of Maccabees will hardly permit us to discover. 
It was religious indifferentism, coupled with the enthusiasm of 
an abortive renaissance, but it was not idolatry. 

The prostitution of the priesthood seems to have been endured 
within Jerusalem itself, whose inhabitants had been specially 
honored by Antiochus III., and where the Syrian garrison made 
resistance futile ; but when the report of the doings of Menelaus 
reached the outlying country, there was a general rising in the 
interest of decency and religion. The Gerousia itself sent mes- 
sengers to Antiochus to prefer charges against the high priest. 
But all was in vain. Menelaus bribed the king, stole and sold 
some of the sacred vessels of the temple, and the wretched 
accusers paid the penalty of their temerity with their lives,” as 
did also the aged Onias III., whom even the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Daphne did not protect. 

But opposition to Hellenistic religion and culture had 
been developing notwithstanding these successes of the high 
priest. Along with the drift of the priesthood toward Hellenism 
there ran a counter-current of legalistic orthodoxy —the third 
great characteristic of the period. The members of the reac- 
tionary party were mostly scribes and their disciples, who, so far 


71 Mace. 1:11, 12. 
%8 2 Macc. 4: 39-50. 
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from desiring any share in Greek civilization, opposed it fanati- 
cally. Historically this party represented Jewish spirit quite as 
truly as the priesthood. From the days of Ezra, the genius of 
the nation had been growing scholastic. The study of the 
Thorah, though by no means reaching its later preéminence, was 
growing more intense and widespread. To men filled with the 
spirit of Moses and the prophets, the friends of heathen civili- 
zation, priests though they might be, were “transgressors” and 
“lawless.” Even articles made of glass, according to Jose ben 
Jochanan, were defiling, since they were made from Gentile 
soil.9 The true Jew was told, ‘Let thy house be a place of 
assembly for the wise; powder thyself with the dust of their 
feet,” and every sabbath, and indeed on other days, the law 
was expounded in the synagogue by the professional teachers. 

Under such inspiration the scribes and their followers slowly 
grew into a party —that of the Chasidim, or “ Pious.’”’ Scattered 
abroad over the little state, dwellers in small towns rather than in 
the capital,”° these earnest men and women studied and cherished 
the Thorah. Important, as they were later to prove, both as a 
party and as the progenitors of parties, their lack of organization, 
as well as their dispersion and poverty, weakened their influence 
in the state, and, like all incipient popular reforms, conflict and 
persecution were needed to bring the movement to self-con- 
sciousness. 

Thus in Judea an irrepressible conflict was developing between 
Hellenism and Judaism that was destined to destroy the Hellen- 
izing influence of the aristocracy, give the nation a new dynasty 
and monarchy, reinstate an intense and uncompromising Judaism, 
and identify scribism with patriotism. 

The dominance of the Hellenizing party in church and state 
brought neither peace nor prosperity. Not only were the morals 
of the people degenerating, but the taxes levied by Syria were 
crushing. Before the conquests of the Asmoneans the Jews 


19 DERENBOURG, Histoire, efc., p.75. The saying is also attributed to Simon ben 
Shetach. 


*This conjecture is rendered highly probable by 2 Mace. 4:39, 40, as well as by 
the circumstances of the Maccabean revolt. 
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were essentially an agricultural people,” and, before the rise of 
the family of Joseph, with few, if any, rich men. In the absence 
of commerce, any considerable middle class could hardly have 
existed, and the nation as a whole seems to have been composed 
of fellaheen and aristocrats—priestly or professional. The two 
classes had different origins, different ambitions, and very 
possibly different languages. The supremacy of the Hellen- 
istic elements of the aristocracy was, however, calculated to 
deepen the misery of the masses, since what little fellow-feeling 
may have resulted from devotion to the law was of necessity 
lost. 

Upon such a people the irresponsible rule of the Syrians sat 
heavily. As wealth was almost exclusively in lands and cattle, 
taxes were comparatively easy to collect, and of necessity fell 
with crushing weight upon the unfortunate fed/aheen. What these 
taxes were can be seen from the various privileges granted or 
promised by Demetrius and other kings.3 They included a tax 
on the salt mined at the Dead Sea, a sum supposed to be equiva- 
lent to one-third the grain harvested and one-half the fruit, in 
addition to poll taxes and crown taxes, or sums equivalent to 
the value of crowns* presented to the monarchs, as well as the 
temple tax of 10,006 drachme. In addition Syrian officers 
had the right to seize cattle and stores for military purposes, as 
well as to enforce the corvée. When one recalls that all this was 
in addition to the tithes and gifts required of the people in support 
of their religion, it is not hard to realize the burden of the peo- 
ple as a whole. Under Antiochus IV. fiscal oppression was 
increasing, since his extravagance, as well as the heavy demands 
of Rome, kept Syria always in need of new levies. These were 
collected with a severity certainly not less than that shown 

2tSee the description of Jewish life in the first century of the present era, JOSE- 
PHUS, Cont. Apion., 1:12. 


22 CONDER, Judas Maccabeus, 21 f. It is not impossible that heathen practices 
even persisted among the people. For their dishonesty cf Ecclus. 20 : 24. 

23 Thus Antiochus III., Amz, xii, 3:3; Demetrius I., 1 Macc. 10:29-45. Most of 
these taxes were retained by the Romans. See GOLDSCHMID, “Impéts et droits de 
douane en Judée sous les Romains,” Revue des études juives, XXXIV, 192. 


24See 1 Macc. 13:36, 37; 2 Macc. 14:4; and KAUTZSCH, zn loco. 
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previously by Joseph and later by Cassius, when persons, and 
even cities, who could not meet the demands made upon them 
were sold into slavery.’5 

Doubtless in part because of this wretched condition of their 
affairs, due to an irresponsible king and an unsympathetic local 
government, there arose not only a disaffection on the part of 
many Jews with the Syrians, but a suspicion of the Jews on the 
part of the king which was not long in finding expression. 

In about 172 B. C. Antiochus became involved in a dispute 
with Egypt over the possession of Palestine, and war immediately 
broke out between the two nations, he himself acting on the 
offensive,” and in all conducting one campaign each year between 
171 and 168. In the second of these four campaigns he was able 
to conquer practically the whole of Egypt outside of Alexandria,’ 
when he suddenly started north, possibly because of the interfer- 
ence of Rome. As he came into Palestine, he learned that Jason, 
whom he had deposed, had shut up Menelaus in the citadel and, 
although driven from the city, was at the head of a revolt. This 
news, coupled with his natural suspicion of the Egyptian leanings 
of the Judaistic party,?® caused him to march upon Jerusalem.” 
He sacked the city, massacred or enslaved large numbers of 
its inhabitants, and, although he made no attack upon Judaism, 
he entered, with Menelaus as his guide, into the sanctuary, 
where he is said to have found a statue of Moses riding on an 
ass. He robbed the temple of its treasure, and carried off to 

5 Ant., xii, 4:4; xiv, I1 32. 

26 The origin of the dispute with Egypt over Palestine is as follows: Antiochus 
III., the Great, had given his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 
promising as her dowry Ccele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. Since the Jews con- 
gratulated Ptolemy V. at the birth of his son (Avz,, xii, 4:7), it would appear as if at 
that time Judea was in the possession of Egypt. But under Seleucus IV. Palestine 
was again subject to Syria, and in 181 Ptolemy died while attempting to regain it. 


On the death of Cleopatra the guardians of her son demanded the territory in accord- 
ance with the promise of Antiochus III. This was refused, and war ensued. 


271 Macc. 1:18, 19; Ant., xii, 5:2. 

% For the attitude of the Egyptian kings to the Jews see MAHAFFY, Empire of the 
Ptolemies, pp. 340-42. 

2992 Macc. 2:1-11. 

Mace. §:15. 
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Antioch the golden altar, the candlestick, the table of shew- 
bread, the cups and sacred vessels, and even scaled off the gilt 
with which parts of the temple was overlaid.* Then he left the 
city in the control of Menelaus, who was supported by Syrian 
officials and troops. 

With the spirit of loyal worshipers the Chasidim accepted 
the high priest and waited in patience for the word of Jehovah. 

But not for long. These acts of Antiochus Epiphanes were 
but the beginning of a desperate attempt to extirpate the anti- 
Hellenistic party. Such an attempt was, in a measure, due to the 
peculiarities of the king himself. Brave, generous, and to a 
considerable degree possessed of cultivated tastes, he was at the 
same time eccentric, passionate, and possessed of immeasurable 
self-conceit. Added to these personal elements were the sus- 
pected sympathies of the Chasidim with Egypt.33 But doubtless 
with even greater truth it may be ascribed to an unbalanced deter- 
mination to consolidate and prolong the Syrian state by the 
establishment of a common civilization. All should be one peo- 
ple. 

Had the already aggressive Hellenizing movement been 
allowed to run its course among the Jews, it is not impossible 
(though, on the whole, in the light of Jewish history, not prob- 
able, since such heathen tendencies would most likely have 
produced a revival of prophetism) that Judaism, like other 
ethnic faiths, would have succumbed. But here the king’s own 
character made patience out of the question and precipitated a 
struggle that was not to cease until the weak city-state was 


3ty Macc. 1 : 20-24. According to JOSEPHUS, Axz., xii, 5:3, Antiochus at this time 
plundered Jerusa!em, but did not carry off the sacred vessels until two years later. He 
has probably confused two accounts of the event. The conjecture of MAHAFFY, Empire 
of the Ptolemies, p. 341, that this punishment was due to some act of disloyalty of the 
Jews during the Egyptian campaign of Antiochus, is not warranted by any known 
facts. 

3? See, for instance, his weeping over the death of Onias III., 2 Mace. 4:37. 

33 POLYBIUS, xxvi, 10, gives an interesting account of his contradictory traits. He 


was fond of rude practical jokes, and of going about incognito in search of adventures. 
It was these traits that won him the title of Epimanes —“ the mad.” 


Mace. 1:41. 
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unexpectedly able to break free from a suddenly decadent 
empire, and the despised anti-Hellenist party became supreme. 
This new policy was inaugurated by an attack upon Jerusalem, 
and again the occasion of the attack lay in the king’s Egyptian 
wars. In 168 B.C. he had all but conquered Egypt, when the 
Roman legate, Popilius, following the anti-Syrian policy which 
Rome then favored, unexpectedly ordered him to return to Syria. 
Antiochus demanded time for consideration. The Roman drew 
a circle about the king with his staff and ordered him to 
‘deliberate there.” The king deliberated—and retreated !35 

But now more than ever did he see danger in having on his 
southern frontier an unassimilated nation like the Jews, among 
whom a strong anti-Syrian party might easily develop, if indeed 
it were not already in existence. He determined once and for 
all either to convert or exterminate such of their numbers whose 
devotion to Judaism argued disloyalty to Syria. Indeed, it is 
not impossible that he planned to exterminate the Jews of Jeru- 
salem as a whole, and to replace them by heathen colonists.%* 
With such purposes he got possession of Jerusalem by treach- 
ery, again sacked and burned it, plundered the temple, massa- 
cred many of the citizens, carried off ten thousand as slaves, 
threw down the walls, strengthened the acropolis until it was a 
citadel which completely commanded the temple and the city, 
and placed in it a strong Syrian garrison.%” 


35 POLYBIUS, 39:11; Livy, 45:12. 

3 So SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, p. 206 ~, onthe basis of a comparison of 1 Macc. 1: 38. 
STADE (Gesch. des Volkes Israel, p. 321) holds that the financial straits of Syria resulting 
from the Roman wars and the pressure brought to bear upon Antiochus by the Jewish 
Hellenist party were the two causes of the persecution. 1 Macc. 1: 30-32 and 2 Mace.§: 24. 

37 The location of this citadel, which played so prominent a part in the history of 
the next generation, is one of the numerous puzzles of the topography of Jerusalem. 
ScuURER (Div.I, Vol. 1, p.2077) thinks it “an incontestable result of modern investigation 
that it lay on the southern slope of the eastern hill,” z.¢., on Ophel. The recent inves- 
tigations as to the original rock formation seem rather to favor the site of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund map, that is, on the northern end of the western and higher 
hill, at about the spot now occupied by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where Dr. 
Schick has recently found evidence that the rock has been cut down (Pal. Ex. Fund 
Quar., July, 1898). It is hardly possible to see either how a citadet on Ophel could 
have commanded the temple, or that there ever was a valley of any considerable size 
between it and the temple. Compare 1 Macc. 4: 37, 60; 5: 54; 6:62; 7: 33, with 
1 Mace. 1: 333 14: 36; 4:23; 9: 52; 10: 32; 13:52; 14:7; 2 Mace. 51: 31, 35. 
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Again this was but a beginning. For the first time in the 
history of the Graeco-Roman world, there began a war of exter- 
mination of a religion. Its victims were those who clung to 
Judaism, and above all the Pious. The observance of all Jew- 
ish rites, especially the ‘sabbath and circumcision, was pun- 
ished by death. Jewish worship was abolished. Heathen altars 
were erected in all the cities of Judea. In the temple groves 
were planted,** and a small altar to Jupiter, the Abomination of 
Desolation, was erected upon the great altar of burnt-offering, 
upon which, in December 168 B. C., a sow was sacrificed. 

Then began the brief period of Jewish martyrs. Royal 
officers went about the land to see that the commands of the 
king were obeyed. But while many deserted their faith, 
and the Samaritans obtained by petition the right to erect a tem- 
ple to Zeus upon Mount Gerizim, the Chasidim and their sym- 
pathizers preferred death to denial. Old men and youths were 
whipped with rods and torn to pieces, mothers were cruci- 
fied with their infant boys they had circumcised strangled and 
hanging about their necks. To possess a copy of the law was 
to be punished by death. It would be hard to name a greater 
crisis in the history of the Jews or, indeed, of any people. To 
compare it with the fortunes of the Low Countries during the 
reign of Philip II. of Spain is to discredit neither brave little 
land." But the persecution only intensified the devotion of the 
Chasidim to their Thorah. They were ready to die rather than 
surrender such few copies as they might own. Indeed, as later 
in the case of the Christians under Decius, persecution itself 
helped them to draw more clearly the distinction between their 
sacred books and those that were not worthy of supreme sacri- 
fice; and during these dark days we may place the first begin- 
ning of that choice between religious books which afterward was 

% This is the most probable interpretation of 1 Macc. 4: 38. 


39 On this meaning of Dan. 9 : 27 as Baal shamem, i.e., Zeus, see NESTLE, Zeit. fiir 
altt. Wiss., 1884, p.248. Josephus says (Ant, xii, 5: 4) that the pews were forced to 
offer swine every day upon altars outside of Jerusalem. 

4 Ant., xiv, 5: 5. 

4" Here belong the stories of 2 Macc. 6: 18—7: 42. The chief source is 1 Macc. 
I : 29-64. 
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to result in the fixing of the third group or stratum of writings 
in the Hebrew Bible**—the “ Sacred Writings.” 

From the midst of this persecution, also, the hopes of the 
Pious leaped out in vision and prophecy. Inthe books of Daniel 
and Judith they pictured the deliverances wrought by Jeho- 
vah for those who kept his law in disobedience of some mon- 
strous demand for universal idolatry, and traced the rise and fall 
of empires, till the kingdom of the saints should come.#? Sim- 
ilar religious trust burst forth in lyric poetry, in which the mis- 
ery of the land is painted no more vividly than the faith that 
the true Israel is the flock of Jehovah’s pasture. Even more in 
the Visions of Enoch (chaps. 83-90) does the heart of a pious 
Israel find expression. To their unknown author the Chasidim 
are lambs killed and mutilated by fierce birds, while the apos- 
tate Jews looked on unmoved. But he saw deliverance as well. 
The Lord of the sheep should seat himself upon a throne “ in 
a pleasant land,” and cast the oppressors and the apostates into 
a fiery abyss, while the faithful martyrs should be brought to a 
new temple, and their eyes should be opened to see the good, 
and at last they should be like Messiah himself. For God 
would send his own Anointed to their aid, and he should found 
a new kingdom, not in heaven, but upon the earth.‘ Indeed, 
if it be true that certain psalms belong to this period, these 
earnest souls from out of the depths of their sufferings foresaw 


4*RYLE, Canon of the Old Testament, pp. 125 f. 


43 Dan. 7: 8, 20-25; 8: 9-12, 23-25; 9:26. See KauTzscu, History of the Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament (Eng. trans.), pp. 138-41; DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Old 
Testament; WILDEBOER, Die Litteratur des Alten Testaments, pp. 435 f.; STREANE, Age 
of the Maccabees, App. C., BEVAN, A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel; 
FaRRAR, Zhe Book of Daniel; KENNEDY, The Book of Daniel. Literature is given in 
the article by E. L. Curtis, in HastinGs’ Dictionary of the Bible. It is not impossible 
that our present book of Daniel contains material dating from an earlier period. 


4 As possibly Pss. 44, 74, 79, 115-18, 133, 149. 
45SCHURER, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (3d ed.), Vol. ILI, p. 508. 


4°See Kautzscu, History of Old Testament Literature (Eng.trans.), p.147; CHEYNE, 
Origin and Religious Content of the Psalter, Ap. I and Lects. 1-5. To this period 
Kautzsch, Reuss, Graetz, Bloch, and others assign Esther, but not on wholly satisfac- 
tory grounds. See DRIVER, WILDEBOER ‘Canon), and RYLE (Canon). 
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a Messianic time in which a revived and sanctified Israel would 
give the true religion to all the world. 

Sustained by these bright visions—the seed of so much later 
Jewish hope—the Chasidim at first awaited Jehovah’s time. They 
could die as martyrs, but they would not live as soldiers. But 
deliverance was to come by the sword, and events were to make 
this plain even to the Chasidim. For out of this persecution 
arose the Judea of Judas Maccabzus. 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


By Ira M. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


TuE book of Daniel is replete with moral and spiritual les- 
sons for the instruction of men in our day. It is so unique in its 
style, its thought, and its scope that special attention has been 
long given to it. The difficulties of interpreting its figures and 
symbols have seemed to offer large latitude to the imagination of 
the interpreter, and to have enticed some to run to great lengths 
in their schemes of interpretation. But the best good sense is 
demanded here as in the interpretation of John’s Apocalypse. 

The International Sunday-School Lesson Committee has 
selected four lessons in this book for four of the Sundays of 
this month. They are found within the first six chapters, as 
follows: (1) ‘ Daniel in Babylon,” 1:8-21; (2) ‘‘ The Hebrews 
in the Fiery Furnace,” 3:14-28; (3) “The Handwriting on 
the Wall,” 5:17-31, and (4) ‘Daniel in the Den of Lions,” 
6: 10-23. 

Before anyone undertakes to study a text or a section of 
Daniel, it is necessary that some knowledge should be acquired 
of the book as a whole. There is a large group of questions 
whose settlement mainly depends upon our understanding of 
the general plan of the book, and a number of related topics. 

1. ts place in the canon.—The book of Daniel, in our English 
version of the Scriptures, stands between Ezekiel and the Minor 
Prophets. This order was adopted from the Septuagint. In the 
Hebrew canon it is found between the Hagiographa, or Writings, 
and Esther and Ezra. . 

2. Its chief character—The hero of this book is Daniel, who 
was one of the captives of Jerusalem carried to Babylon by 
Nebuchadrezzar* “in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 

*The name of the king of Babylon appears in Daniel, and often elsewhere, as 


Nebuchadzezzar, while in Jeremiah we find also Nebuchadrezzar. ‘The only correct 
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king of Judah” (Dan. 1:1), that is, in the year 605 B. C.—in the 
first western campaign of that great Chaldean general, just 
before he became king (cf Jer. 25:1). Daniel was active in and 
about Babylon from 605 B.C., when first brought there, to the 
third year of Cyrus (10:1). 

3. The age of Daniel_—The age of Daniel was that in which 
Babylon was supreme. Nebuchadrezzar outstripped all of his 


-predecessors in his wonderful development of all available 


resources for the development and strengthening of his empire. 
His government was thoroughly organized, his commercial 
activity and his religious zeal materialized in the massive con- 
structions of walls, temples, and towers in great Babylon. His 
court glistened early in his reign with lavish displays of wealth, 
and was decorated by the presence of foreigners of the noblest 
type. 

The first four chapters of the book describe events which 
belong to the reign of Nebuchadrezzar, and principally to the 
earlier years of his reign. Chaps. 7, 8, and 5 picture visions 
and events in the reign of Belshazzar, while the remainder of 
the book falls into the periods of later rulers of Babylon. 

4. The language of the book of Daniel_—Unlike most books of 
the Old Testament, Daniel is written in general in two lan- 
guages. Chaps. 2: 4a—7:28 are in Aramaic, a language closely 
related to the Hebrew, both in its grammar and in vocabulary. 
The remainder of the book is written in Hebrew. In this char- 
acteristic it resembles Ezra, of which chaps. 4:7—6:8 are in 
Aramaic, while the remainder is in Hebrew. 

5. The analysis ——-There is no difficulty in analyzing this book, 
as it naturally falls into two parts. Chaps. I-6 purport to give 
us a history of Daniel in some of his relations with Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Belshazzar; and chaps. 7-12 detail the visions of 
Daniel. 


form, however, as seen on his numerous inscriptions, is Nebuchadvezzar. The incor- 
rect spelling is due to scribal errors in not carefully distinguishing between the origi- 
nal letters # and 7, which closely resembled one another. Another example of the 
confusion of two letters is seen in that of Hadadezer and Hadarezer, where the origi- 
nal d and ¢ were not carefully distinguished. 
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Chap. I accounts for Daniel’s presence in Babylon, his own 
and his companion’s training in the court, and their fidelity to 
their God. Chap. 2, in the second year of Nebuchadrezzar, the 
king has a dream which nonplused his magicians. Daniel, how- 
ever, narrates the dream and points out its interpretation in four 
great world-powers. Chap. 3 tells how Nebuchadrezzar set up an 
image in the plain of Dura and demanded for it universal hom- 
age. Three Hebrew captives, on refusing to comply with the 
king’s decree, are cast into the fiery furnace, but miraculously 
rescued; as a sequel to this Nebuchadrezzar acknowledges the 
power of the God of the Hebrews. Chap. 4 is the story of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s vision of the tree which filled all the earth, and 
of the loss of reason until ‘‘seven times” passed over him. 
Upon the restoration of reason he extols the King of Heaven. 
Chap. 5 gives an account of Belshazzar’s feast, Daniel’s achieve- 
ment, and the king’s violent death. Chap. 6 describes a decree 
of Darius the Mede, whereby Daniel was entrapped and thrown 
into the den of lions. The king, overjoyed at Daniel’s rescue, 
issued a decree to honor the God of Daniel. 

I shall note the next six chapters of visions only in outline: 
Chap. 7 is a vision, in the first year of Belshazzar, of four beasts 
symbolizing four world-powers. Chap. 8, in the third year of 
Belshazzar, is a vision of a ram with two horns (Media and Persia) 
and a he-goat (Greece). Chap. 9, in the first year of Darius the 
Mede, contains Daniel’s great prayer for his people, and the 
instructions of Gabriel. Chaps. 10-12 are made up of visions 
dating from the third year of Cyrus. After a fast of twenty-one 
days, an angel appears to Daniel and reveals to him the future 
(10: 1-19); Michael will have a long contest on behalf of Israel, 
first with the prince of Persia, then with the prince of Greece 
(10:20—11:1). The details of the contest may be given in 
I1:2—12:3. <A few other notes close the book. 

The unity of these twelve chapters, in spite of the use of two 
languages, is held by the great majority of critics. 

6. The authorship and date-——This is the storm center in the 
study of Daniel. Porphyry, a heathen philosopher of the new 
Platonic school (died about 303 A. D.), devoted one of his fifteen 
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books against Christianity to show that the book of Daniel 
is spurious, and that it was written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-163 B. C.). He had no following in the early 
church. But in modern times Porphyry’s general view has been 
accepted and adopted by a large school of biblical scholars. 
The two most generally accepted views of the authorship and 
date of the book of Daniel are: (1) that the book, as it now 
stands, was written and compiled either by Daniel himself or by 
someone, possibly early during the Persian domination (538-331 
B. C.) of the East; and (2) that it was composed, as held by 
Porphyry and his modern followers, in the. times of, and in full 
view of, the persecutions and desecrations of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (175-163 B.C.). | 

The two views will be presented in each paragraph. No 
attempt can possibly be made in the space at command to cover 
the whole line of argumentation for either of the views. All 
that can be hoped for is to present some of the main-line argu- 
ments. The first points shall be for the /a¢e, and the second for 
the early date. 

(a) Historica Points. a) Late.—Within the period of 
Daniel’s activity the kings of Babylon, according to Daniel, 
were, Nebuchadrezzar (2:1), Belshazzar (5:1, 30), Darius the 
Mede (5:31, etc.), and Cyrus (6:28). ‘Events are dated by 
the years of those kings (2:1; 7:1; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1), showing. 
that the writer must have regarded all of them as reigning 
sovereigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. Bel- 
shazzar is further described as the son of Nebuchadrezzar 
(5:11, 18) and king of Babylon at its capture by the Medes 
and Persians, when (according to 5:30 f.) he was slain and 
Darius received the kingdom. But history knows nothing . 
of a Babylonian king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarchs within this period were Nebuchadrezzar, — 
Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabunahid( Nabonidus), and Cyrus.”’? 
Early.—The writer of Daniel is not called upon to name a// of 
the sovereigns at Babylon, nor does he say anything about their 
comparative power. He simply dates events from the years of 

?E. L. Curtis, on “ Daniel” in CLARK’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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four who happened to occupy the throne at those times. Bel- 
shazzar is a son of Nebuchadrezzar, in the sense that he is his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. That there was a Bel- 
shazzar, son of Nabunahid (Nabonidus), is firmly substantiated 
in the inscriptions of the latter;3 that he was king, or regent at 
the same time with his father, is not impossible, from analogous 
cases both in ancient and modern times. For example, Cyrus 
made Cambyses king of Babylon a year before the former’s 
death. While it is true that no “ Darius the Mede” has as yet been 
discovered as preceding Cyrus, may it not be possible that Cyrus 
put the kingdom of Babylon in his hands as a subordinate 
officer, while he himself prosecuted his campaigns into still wider 
regions of unconquered territory ? 

8) Late.—‘ In introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows 
the same confused idea of the order of events as the Greek 
writers.”? ‘Cyrus, we now know from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, obtained possession of Babylon peaceably. During the 
‘reign of Darius (521-486 B.C.) Babylon rebelled, and Darius 
was obliged to besiege the city, and took it by stratagem. 
In the tradition followed by Herodotus this siege is trans- 
ferred to Cyrus (Herod., I, 191). In Daniel both the king and 
the siege seem to have been transferred to the earlier period.’’* 
Early—lIf Darius the Mede is identical with Darius Hystaspes, 
then there is probably confusion in the record. If this Darius 
was simply one of Cyrus’ subordinate officers, even though a 
son of Ahasuerus (9:1), all is cleared up. Again, it is not 
stated in Daniel (chap. 5) that Belshazzar’s feast was given in 
Babylon, nor that he was slain in the capital. In fact, may it 
not have taken place at some point outside of Babylon, for 
instance, at Opir,5 where a bloody battle was fought? Jf, on 
the other hand, we are certain from chap. 5 that it took place in 
Babylon, then there is wide discrepancy between Cyrus’ own 
record and the Daniel record. 


3See article “ Belshazzar” in CLARK’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
4See article “ Daniel” in CLARK’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
5 See article “Cyrus” in CLARK’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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) Late—‘ Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s siege and capture of Jerusalem in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, 605 B. C. (1:1). The historical books 
relate no such event, and that it did not happen seems implied 
in Jer. 25: 1-9, and necessary from the movements of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Shortly after the battle of Carchemish (605) he 
returned to Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, since not until 
601 or 600 did Jehoiakim begin to pay tribute.”® Early—Other 
eyes read just as distinctly, according to Jer. 25:1, that the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim was synchronous with the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar. If he made his first western campaign while 
Nabopolassar, his father, was on the throne, and the year before 
his death, then it was in the third year of Jehoiakim. That he 
carried this campaign as far as Jerusalem is certainly implied in 
2 Kings 24:1ff. For in Jer. 25 : 1-9, not plundering, but com- 
plete desolation, is the threat against Jerusalem. 

8) Late—‘ A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldzans (2:2, 4,10, etc.). ‘This signification is foreign to 
Assyrian and Babylonian usage, and did not arise until after 
the fall of the Babylonian empire.’” (Schrader, Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 1, p. 125.) Early—This does 
not state how long after the fall such a usage did arise. It 
may have been some time in the Persian domination, though the 
argument combats only the strictly Danielic authorship. 

¢) Late-—In 9:2 it is stated that Daniel ‘“ understood by 
the books (Q°"BO2)” the number of years for which, according to 
Jeremiah, Jerusalem should lie waste. The expression used 
implies that the prophecies of Jeremiah formed a part of a col- 
lection of sacred books, which, nevertheless, it may be safely 
affirmed, was not found in 536 B. C.?. Early—tThere is no evi- 
dence in this word that there was a collection of sacred books 
already completed. To affirm it is to set up merely a man of straw. 

¢) Late-—A contemporary of Cyrus (first and third years of 
his reign) would not have given us the prophecies in chaps. 
9-12, because the seventy years of captivity were not nearly 


6 See article “ Daniel” in CLARK’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
7 DRIVER, Literature of the Old Testament, sixth edition, p. 500. 
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completed. arly.—The seventy years of captivity began with 
605 B. C., and were completed at the fall of Babylon before Cyrus. 

») Late—There is no trace of Daniel’s influence in any of 
the post-exilic writings (Cornill). Harly.—There is no distinct 
trace of Nahum’s, Obadiah’s, or Zechariah’s influence in post- 
exilic literature. Ezekiel never even mentions his contemporary, 
Jeremiah, nor does Jeremiah name Ezekiel in his extensive book. 

(6) Lineuistic Points. a) Late——The large number (about 
fifteen) of Persian words in the book is remarkable, and point 
to Persian supremacy. arly.—Most remarkable would it be if 
there were no Persian words in a document which originated in 
Babylonia, or referred in any way to a people who had come 
under the influence of Persian culture. 

8) Late.— Daniel contains saree Greek words. “.... These 
words, it may be confidently affirmed, could not have been used 
in the book of Daniel unless it had been written after the dissemt- 
nation of Greek influences in Asia through the conquests of Alexander 
the Great.”9 Early—When we note that these three words are 
the names of musical instruments; that contact between the 
East and West was frequent long centuries before Alexander the 
Great marched into Asia; that the Phoenicians carried wares of 
all kinds to the limits of civilization as early as 1500 B. C., it is 
eminently sane to say that these may have been?Greek instru- 
ments, early imported into the East, and known only under 
their original names, as are our piano, violin, piccolo, etc. Arche- 
ology shows that western Asia, southern Europe, and northern 
Africa carried on extensive international commerce long ages 
before the rising of Alexander the Great. 

y) Late.—The Aramaic of Daniel is a western Aramaic dia- 
lect of the type spoken in and about Palestine. Harly.—The 
book of Daniel contains at least eighteen Babylonian words and 
phrases occurring in about forty passages, pointing to a Baby- 
lonian influence at some time and place, and enough of it to 
leave its mark on the language. 

5) Late—The Hebrew of Daniel is a late form similar to that 
of Chronicles, which represents the decline of the language. 


8CoORNILL, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 257.. 
9 Driver, Literature of the Old Testament, sixth edition, p. 502. 
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Early.—Since the discovery a few years ago of a Hebrew 


fragment of Ecclesiasticus (dating from second century B. C.), 


written in a classic Hebrew, the argument from form of the lan- 
guage has littie weight for either side of the scale. 
(c) THe TueroLocy or Late.—The theology of 


‘Daniel favors a later date than the exile. The doctrines of the 
Messiah, of angels, of the resurrection, and of a judgment of the 


world are taught with greater distinctness, and in a more devel- 
oped form, than elsewhere in the Old Testament, and with fea- 
tures approximating to those met with in the earlier part of 
the book of Enoch (about 100 B.C.) . . . . It is also without 
analogy in prophecy that Daniel should describe so accurately 
the future conflicts of the Jews, during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. If the author had lived in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, such prophecies would yield to an easy and ready 
explanation. Early.—Daniel, as a book, possesses characteristics. 
It is not a transcript of any other prophet. The analogy of 
prophecy is a dangerous test when applied to any of the prophets. 
If we are unwilling to admit the existence of predictive prophecy 
in Daniel, then, of course, his visions are best explained when 
located in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 B. C.). 


It is quite true that Daniel’s theology is an advance on that of 


the pre-exilic prophets, and, on the theory that the law of devel- 
opment is everywhere applicable to Old Testament doctrines, 
Daniel is placed among the latest of the Old Testament prophets. 

(d@) ConcLusion ON AUTHORSHIP AND Date. Late.—‘In the 
veiled form of a revelation of the future, it [chap. 11] gives an 
outline of history from the time of Cyrus to near the death of 
Antiochus. . . . Unity of authorship has been the prevailing view 
among all scholars of all schools... . . The conclusion that 
chaps. 7-12 belong to the age of Antiochus Epiphanes appears 
warranted, and then also chaps. 1-6, if by the same author.” ™ 
Early.—The evidence from history, language, and theology 
would attribute Daniel, in its present form, to some compiler in 
the Persian period, long enough after Daniel’s day to allow some 
possible ignorance of some historical facts, and some marked 


10 DRIVER, Literature of the O. T., sixth edition, p. 508. 
1 Article “ Daniel” in CLARK’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Persian influence in language, and, on the theory of evolution, 
some new doctrines of theology. 

7. Some further considerations.—(a) It is now generally 
admitted that Daniel was a historical character. Ezekiel, whose 
authenticity is practically unquestioned, classes in one category 
Noah, Daniel, and Job (14:14; cf also 28:3). 

(4) The representations of Nebuchadrezzar are true to what 
we learn of him in his own inscriptions—holding in especial 
reverence his own majesty and the glory of his great Babylon. 

(e) Other names, manners, and customs mentioned in the 
book are such as were prevalent in Babylon during Chaldzan 
and Persian supremacy. The fiery furnace of Daniel, ¢. g., is 
mentioned in Jer. 29:22; and the Persian method of punish- 
ment, by throwing into dens of lions, finds place in chap. 6. 
Daniel’s imagery accords with the surroundings of Babylon. 
He speaks of a lion with-eagle’s wings, of a leopard with four 
wings —reminding one of the winged bulls and lions found at 
the entrances of the palaces and temples of Babylon. 

(d) The Septuagint adds largely to the text of the Hebrew 
Bible, indicating the desire, as Wright suggests, to make it coin- 
cide more nearly with the Maccabzan period. If this is true, 
the book of Daniel must be referred to a time much earlier than 
the Septuagint translation. 

These independent considerations favor its origination in 
the period of Persian supremacy, as against the Antiochian date. 
The fact that the Sunday-school lessons do not touch the period 
of visions (chaps. 7-12) does not require, neither does space 
allow, an examination of methods of interpretation which must 
be applied in their study. 

The difficulties of the questions connected with the study 
and interpretation of Daniel await new light from the inscrip- 
tions. Hundreds and thousands of tablets from the late Baby- 
lonian and early Persian period have been already discovered, 
and are now being made accessible to scholars and students. 
These will certainly open up to us new avenues of archeological 
thought, and more than likely new information of a valuable 
character. 


PROPHECY AND APOCALYPSE. 


By PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, PH.D., 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


THE message of the great prophets from Amos to Jeremiah 
was: ‘Repent, O Israel, for the day of Jehovah’s judgment is 
near, when by the hand of a foreign power he will rues your 
land and carry you into captivity because of your sins.” The 
message of the apocalypses from Daniel to 2 Esdras was: “ Be 
patient, and not despairing, watch and be ready, for the day of 
Jehovah’s judgment is near, when he will overthrow the foreign 
oppressors of Israel and its own apostate aristocracy, and give to 
the righteous community and to Zion, his choice and pride, the 
glory and power promised them from of old.” Alike in announ- 
cing a coming day of the Lord, a manifestation of God in history, 
they differ as toits manner and meaning. The difference has its 
ground partly in altered circumstances, partly in changed reli- 
gious views, and affects the form as well as the contents of the 
writings. In the compass of such an article as this we can only 
glance hurriedly at some of the sources and characteristic marks 
of the transition from prophecy to apocalypse. 

1. From prosperous to adverse conditions. —The prophets fore- 
saw calamity in prosperous times when men’s hearts were at ease. 
The shadow of a coming catastrophe cast its dread upon their 
hearts. Except in this shadow no great prophet appeared. The 
catastrophe had its reason in the nation’s sins, yet it seems never 
to have been simply a sense of the degeneracy of his times that 
made the prophet, but always a presentiment of evil, and the call 
to warn his people and to stir them to such a sense of sin and 
such a change of life that the threatening doom might be averted. 
The apocalypse predicted deliverance in times of critical danger 
or of long oppression. Believing that help was at hand, the 
writer sought to inspire the wavering courage of his fellows to a 


little longer endurance, and even some enthusiasm of expectation. 
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So prophecy deals with the sins of prosperity, apocalypse with 
the evils and perplexities of adversity. Prophecy works for 
moral reformation, the apocalypse waits for supernatural inter- 
vention. 

The exile was the event which wrought this change in the 
situation of the Jewish people ; but the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was the crisis that called the apocalypse, fully formed, 
into being. The exile fulfilled and ended the prophets’ announce- 
ment of judgment. Even Ezekiel, till then a prophet, became, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, a founder of the apocalypse. His 
message is no longer one of doom, but of hope, and that not 
because the judgment had purified Israel, but because God, having 
destroyed his people, must for his own sake, by an absolute 
miracle upon its desolate land and no less upon its corrupt heart, 
make it alive again and cast down its foes. Not what men should 
do for God, but what God would do for men, was the theme of 
the prophet’s successors from Ezekiel on, until again, when com- 
parative prosperity had dawned once more upon the religious 
party in Judaism, the shadow of a great national calamity fell 
into a prescient soul, and John the Baptist, a prophet of the old 
order, renewed the old appeal: ‘ Repent, for judgment is at 
hand.” 

2. From a monotheistic to a dualistic standpoint.— By the side 
of changed conditions must be put changed religious ideas in 
order to explain the transition. The growing sense of the tran- 
scendence of God had resulted in an absolute contrast between the 
divine and the human realms. And this was practically the con- 
trast between the present and the future world-ages. What 
heaven is the earth is hereafter to be, namely the abode of God, 
the seat of his kingdom. The contrast between this age and the 
age to come underlies the apocalypse, which indeed consists of 
nothing but glimpses of that unseen world and disclosures of 
the time and manner of the coming manifestation. It was natu- 


ral that the seer could have sight of this other world only in 


vision, when he was transported out of himself, above the earthly 
realm. It was natural also that angels, who are at home in the 
heavenly sphere, should be the guides and interpreters of men in 
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these visionary experiences. So in fact, following Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, visions and angelic interpretations were the fixed 
form of apocalyptical inspiration. ‘‘The Most High has made 
not one world, but two” (2 Esdr. 7:50). In this has rightly 
been found the inner principle of the apocalypse, its key to the 
problem of evil and to a philosophy of history. Of the present 
world the apocalyptical writer thinks nothing but evil. He does 
not try to change it. It must go from bad to worse, until the day 
comes for its end, and for the destruction of those angel princes 
into whose unfaithful keeping God for a time committed it. 
This dualism is in strong contrast to the faith of the proph- 
ets. Their God was the God of this world, and they did not 
need to turn away from the actual in order to see the divine. 
They appealed to the future, indeed, but only in order to influ- 
ence the present. With an intense interest in their own nation 
and in its outward fortunes, they yet conceived of the divine rule 
in terms essentially spiritual and universal, and were the truer, 


‘though the less conscious and theoretical, monotheists. 


3. From conditional to unconditional prediction—I\n the apoca- 
lypse prediction is an.end in itself. It is the seer’s chief task to 
foretell the coming age, and his only glory is in the truth of his 
forecast. In prophecy, on the contrary, the prediction of judg- 
ment aimed to produce a repentance which should reverse the 
divine sentence. The book of Jonah is the protest of a surviv- 
ing prophetic spirit against the dominant apocalyptic. Jonah’s 
announcement of judgment led to the conversion of Nineveh and 
its escape from the threatened doom. The prophet’s preaching 
succeeded so well that the seer’s prediction failed. Jonah’s fault 
was that he feared this outcome and regretted it when it came; 
that he would have sacrificed the gracious nature of God to the 
inerrancy of the prophetic word. This is the persistent fault of 
the apocalypse, and rests on its dualistic and unethical view. The 


_ magical isto it a better evidence of the divine spirit than the 


ethical. Prophecy is fulfilled by every evidence in history of 
the rule of a righteous and merciful God. Apocalypselinsists on 
a literal correspondence between predictions and events. 
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4. From originality and freedom to dependence on past prophecy 
and on apocalyptical tradition.— The prophets stood ina close spirit- 
uai succession, but their relation to each other was never slavish 
or literal. The apocalypse proceeds on the assumption that every 
prophetic prediction must be fulfilled, and that every event must 
have been predicted. Ezekiel takes a long step toward apoca- 
lypse when, on the basis of the words of Zephaniah and Jere- 
miah concerning the Scythians, he predicts: the final assault and 
overthrow of Gog and his wild hosts, and thus establishes a fixed 
element in apocalyptical dogma (Ezek. 38:17; 39:8). Zecha- 
riah appeals to past prophecy (1:4-7; 7:7, 12), and uses it 
freely. The unfulfilled predictions of earlier prophets were, in 
fact, both the problem and the reliance of post-exilic Judaism: 
Predictions of judgment against Israel had been fulfilled by the 
exile and need cause no fear. But the predictions of deliverance 
had never been adequately realized by the return, and still 
awaited fulfilment. Haggai and Zechariah had an explanation 
for the delay, and pointed out the:condition by which the prom- 
ises could be hastened. So inanother way did’ Malachi. It was 
a chief claim of the writer of Daniel that he had received the 
true interpretation of the seventy years of exile which Jeremiah 
predicted, and could show that they were now drawing to an end 
(Dan., chap. 9). Second Esdras explains the fourth beast of 
Daniel’s vision so as to prove that the end is at hand (2 Esdr: 
12). 

It was not, however, in Israelitish prophecy only that the seer 
looked for forecasts of the present and unveilings of the future. 


He looked for them also in certain strange figures in which the ~ 


history of the world was symbolically depicted. It is only of late, 
especially through the work of Gunkel and of Bousset, that. we 
have come to recognize the foreign origin of at least an impor- 
tant part of this symbolical material, and its remarkable fixity in 
tradition. In Zechariah an abundance of such material suddenly 


meets us, and in Daniel it plays a still more important part. That 


these symbols came in part from the Babylonian and Persian 
religions, and were originally of mythological character; that 
they were used by earlier Jewish writers in a free, poetic way, 
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but in the apocalyptical tradition were regarded with awe as 
mysteries containing for the eye of vision the secrets of the 
future, these at least are possibilities, and suggest that tradition 
may be a far more important factor than imagination in produ- 
cing the apocalyptical imagery, and giving it its peculiar power. 

5. From personal to anonymous and pseudepigraphic writing.— The 
prophet stood before his people and spoke in his own person, 
The authority of his speech was in no small measure that of his 
personality. He spoke first and wrote afterward, but wrote as 
he spoke in the first person. But when prophets followed who 
repeated what others had said, or gave expression to the com- 
mon faith, their names were not so important, and many of them 
wrote anonymously. In Daniel we meet the pseudonymous 
form which characterizes the apocalyptical group. It embodies 
the Jewish worship of prediction. It enabled one to tell the 
whole history of the post-exilic period in the form of visions of 
Daniel or Baruch or Ezra. Moses could be made to foresee 
Israelitish history ; Enoch, the history ofthe world. Perhaps the 
fixed and really ancient character of apocalyptical traditions may 
help to reconcile us to this form of writing, and enable us to 
enter into the mental processes of those genuinely and deeply 
religious men who used it; and understand their own faith in 
their predictions, unmistakable and yet inexplicable if their 
visions were pure works of art. The traditions which the writers 
used may in part have been written, so that we have to do with 
composite, not with individual works. It follows that these 
books must be studied as a class, and that no one of them can be 
understood by itself. It is the spirit and course of the apoca- 
lyptical movement as a whole, and the origin and growth of 
apocalyptical traditions in detail, with which the historian is 
concerned. We may even venture the paradoxical statement 
that the pseudonymity of these books has a measure of truth in 
it. The writers could not truthfully have put forth this material 
in their own names. They are to a large extent compilers and 
commentators, and have a deep reverence for their sources. 

6. From ethical to magical views of inspiration.—The apoca- 
lyptical writer represents a literal and mechanical conception of 
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inspiration. Not, indeed, for himself, but for his book and its 
supposed author, an extremely supernaturalistic character is 
claimed. Here also Ezekiel leads the way. His vision is more 
sensible than Isaiah's, and his inspiration more external than 
Jeremiah’s (cf Ezek., chaps. 2 and 3, with Jer., chap.1). But the 
contrast is most vividly realized when one compares the apoca- 
lyptical visions, for example, with the manner in which Hosea, 
through his experience, through his love which suffered and 
saved, attained to the knowledge of the suffering, saving love of 
God. We need not say that ecstatic conditions, visions, dreams, 
angel visitations are never the means of a genuine communica- 
tion from God to man, but the prophets teach us that the simple, 
direct, inward word of God to the soul which comes through 
life’s experiences, not apart from them, in action, not in passivity, 
and comes as one’s own message, not another’s, constitutes rev- 
elation in its higher and purer form. 

It should, indeed, be said that, in comparison with the legalism 
which rejected Christ, the apocalypse represented in some ways, 
though not in all, a better movement. It had greater religious 
warmth, a deeper sense of need, and a more eager expectation of 
divine help, and did in some measure prepare the way of the 
Lord. Nor should we deny to the apocalypse the ‘abiding glory 
of its special mission to give comfort introuble. But Christianity 
stands in the line of the older prophecy, and far less than is often 
assumed was it due to the apocalyptical movement in Judaism, 
or helped by it. The real outcome of this movement is rather 
to be found in the fanatical and fatal revolt of the Jews against 
Rome; and this revolt was not in accordance with the spirit of 
the prophets, but in direct opposition to it. 


CHILD-STUDY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CHARLES H. THURBER, 
The University of Chicago. 


NEITHER child-study nor Sunday-school work presents a field 
of accurate limitation and organization. Both, however, are 
branches of pedagogical science, modern in their origin, hopeful 
in their outlook, and attractive to those of an optimistic philoso- 
phy. To a multitude of lay teachers child-study has given a 
new point of view and a fresh inspiration, turning the dross of 
drudgery into the gold of idealism, and dressing the dry bones 
of pedagogical abstraction in radiant forms of youthful life. 

Upon the Sunday school, meeting an hour a week, with no 
laws of compulsory attendance, there has been laid in our land 
the whole burden for religious instruction. Certainly it would 
seem that whatever has been found good for the day-school 
teacher should, under these circumstances, be appropriated for 
the Sunday-school teacher. The argument that the former is 
trained and the latter untrained, the former professional, the 
latter volunteer, has little force. The difference in training is 
not striking. The difference in capacity favors one side as often 
as the other. In large towns and cities having good public 
schools with good teachers there are generally good Sunday 
schools with good teachers. In the rural sections the Sunday- 
school teacher represents quite as cultivated a type as the day- 
school teacher. The real difficulty comes from the fact that a 
bungling workman can do the greater damage the more delicate 
the material. So an unskilled teacher works greater havoc when 
dealing with high and holy things than when working in geogra- 
phy and arithmetic. 

The fundamental postulate of child-study is that the child 
has a life of its own, a life to be studied and understood, to be 
developed and encouraged, sometimes, it may be, repressed, 
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but not to be disregarded and habitually repressed. The child 
is not a little man or woman, as we so generally conceive it to 
be. It does not possess all of the adult mental attributes and 
inclinations, but it lives in a world of its own, a world into which 
it is exceedingly difficult for the adult to enter. Recollection 
of their own childish days is one of the keys by which adults 
seek to unlock the portals to this child-world, but it by no means 
always works in the lock. Frequently adult theological concep- 
tions are forced upon children ; that is to say, we seek to force 
them upon the children; but they have robust powers of self-pro- 
tection. I take an illustration of this from England, showing 
what comes of the efforts to instil religious dogmas into the minds 
of children through teaching the catechism, there frequently taught 
in the common schools. The following is the written answer 
by achild of average intelligence to the question, ‘‘ What is thy 
duty toward God?” ‘My duty toads God is to bleed in Him, to 
fering and to loaf withold your arts, withold my mine, withold 
my sold, and with my servth, to whirship and give thanks, to put 
my old trash in Him, to call upon Him, to onner his old name 
and His world, and to save Him truly all the days of my life’s 
end.” In answer to another question the duty toward one’s 
neighbor is written out on the same lines of originality and 
obscurity. The child had been forced to commit to memory 
what was to him a perfectly meaningless jumble of words. In 
writing them out he reproduces the sound as well as he can, 
not having the sense to aid him. Stories of miracles present no 
difficulties to little children. Biographical stories from the Bible, 
especially of children, appeal to them. Above all, Jesus enters 
their understanding in the form of a little child. 

Most of the methods of child-study seek simply, in one form 
or another, to find out what this child-world is, to penetrate the 
unknown country of child-psychology. | Inso far as these methods 
are not dependent on the use of scientific instruments and labora- 
tory investigations, they lie as open to any intelligent Sunday- 
school teacher as to anyone else, This study should disclose 
the intellectual, the moral, and the physical life of the child. In 
some schools this information has been sought from three sources 
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—the parents, previous teachers, and from the children them- 
selves. Of course the kinds of information sought from these 
different sources are essentially different ; not the same questions 
are asked the parents that are asked the children or teachers, 
but light is thrown upon the problem from all three directions. 
Child-study of this kind has been carried out very successfully 
in the Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Conn., by Principal 
M. T. Scudder, and the results were published in the School 
Review for April, 1899. Three samples only can be given to 
show the character of the returns: ; 

First, the returns from a grammar-school teacher: ‘‘A boy.— 
Home conditions: favorable; health: not good; traits: bright 
and quick, but indifferent and careless, uneven in his work ; polite 
but sly; lacks application. General information: wide, reads 
extensively; poor in oral expression; particularly interested in 
history. Conduct: poor; whispers and acts out of impulses. 
Remarks: A boy that needs watching and following up, and 
the parents will gladly codperate.” 

Second, a reply from a parent: ‘The personal interest 
of the teacher is greatly to be desired. The mechanical 
recitations of the automaton are valueless. If an interest can 
be developed in the studies, something will be learned. All 
school children (their elders likewise) lead two lives ; the school 
life is one, the home life the other, both under different influ- 
ences; the teacher knows one, the parent the other. I thank 
you for your evident interest, and hope you will receive apprecia- 
tive answers from all parents.” 

Third, a summary of the replies of the pupils themselves on 
“the favorite teachers’ manner’”’: ‘‘ Are not cross” (this is said 
by many). ‘Do not make cutting remarks.” ‘Do not call 
you down before the class.” ‘Do not treat you like a mere 
child, as some teachers do.” ‘Not too pedantic." ‘ Even- 
tempered, self-controlled.” ‘ Appreciates a joke as well as other 
people.” ‘Not so severe when lessons are incorrect.” ‘Not 
cross when you do not know your lessons well.” ‘She is pleas- 
ant and honest.” ‘Patient when you get embarrassed.” “If 
you are embarrassed, encourages you.’* Not easy, but forbearing, 
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never allowing anger to rise over trifles.” ‘Says, ‘ Please.’”’ 
‘‘They do not fly at you when you make a mistake.” 

Information of this sort collected in regard to all the pupils 
of the Sunday school, if properly used, would be of the greatest 
value, and, furthermore, the collecting and studying of it would 
prove intensely interesting to the Sunday-school teachers. 

One of the most effective features of child-study as applied 
in public schools is the attention it has drawn to hygienic condi- 
tions. There has been more cry and less wool about school 
hygiene than any other subject of school economy. Through 
the help of child-study some things have been accomplished in 
many schools. Such common matters as heating and ventila- 
tion are, for the most part, only guessed at. One of the best- 
known and most successful school architects in the country 
recently said that, after seventeen years of experience, and build- 
ing hundreds of schoolhouses, he would not guarantee how any 
system of ventilation would work. Where children are kept 
only a single hour, as in the Sunday school, this is of less impor- 
tance than where they are kept many hours, as in the public 
schools; but still it is of importance and should be looked after. 

Then, too, defects in sight and in hearing have often caused 
great embarrassments in public schools, defects of which the 
children themselves were not conscious and of which the teach- 
ers never dreamed. So children get the reputation of being dull 
and inattentive, when they simply do not hear keenly or do not 
see clearly. Simple tests for hearing and seeing are now pro- 
vided, which anyone can use, and which reveal any noticeable 
defects. These, too, are of less importance in the Sunday school 
than in the day school, because of the Sunday school’s shorter 
session. Still there is no reason why they should be neglected. 

A careful study of the child’s nature, and especially of its 
attainments, is fundamental in good teaching. Apperception, to 
use the technical jargon, is the most important psychological 
principle in teaching. Put in other words, it is “beginning at the 
point of contact,” upon which Dr. Patterson Du Bois has written 
an admirable little book that should be in the hands of all Sun- 
day-school teachers. A favorite formula expressing this same 
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idea is: Proceed from the known to the unknown. Now, the 
teacher must know what is known. It is quite useless to present 
to the child matters that are totally outside of his previous range 
of experience. There must be a point of contact somewhere ; 
that is, the’ new material must be so presented as to immediately 
form relationship with what is already in the child’s mind. The 
Great Teacher formulated this psychological truth when he said: 
“To him that hath shall be given, from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.’’ In other words, a new 
truth coming to the mind and finding there truths akin to it 
tarries and takes up its abode ; but if the stranger truth finds no 
kindred, it goes on its way, so that the mind that had it fora 
little time loses it, may be forever. Dr. Du Bois develops 
this whole idea most interestingly, and gives many striking and 
amusing illustrations. As we hope all who read this artic!e 
either have read or will read his book, no more space will be taken 
here in attempting to do what he has already so well accom- 
plished. 

“The child,” says Girard, “has only a brief and sorrowful 
chapter in history.” It must be admitted that the world, in its 
laws and regulations, was long cruel to childhood, and even since 
Christ set a little child in the midst of his disciples and told 
them to become like unto it if they would enter the kingdom of 
heaven, we have been fools and slow of heart to understand his 
meaning. The common practice has been just the reverse of 
Christ’s example: a grown-up person has set himself in the 
midst of a lot of children and told them to marvel at his attain- 
ments and perfections, and to become like him. The church 
for many centuries, while concerning itself profoundly with 
children, did so, not to understand them, but to make them what 
it wished them to become; the church itself was the grown-up 
pattern. Now it may be that the time is coming when under 
the lead of educational reformers we shall come to appreciate 
Christ’s attitude toward children, and, with Froebel, live with 
our children, that we may understand them as the first condition 
for all right education. 
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TO A TEACHER IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WHO HAS A 
CLASS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


By PHILIP S. Moxom, 
Springfield, Mass. 


My DEAR FRIEND: 

Our superintendent tells me that you have accepted an advanced 
class in our Sunday school. | am glad to hear this, and I congratulate 
you on your opportunity to do a noble work, both for the boys whom 
you are to teach, and for the entire school of which your class is so 
important a part. But while I congratulate you,I am moved also to 
tell you that your opportunity brings to you a grave problem that will 
tax your judgment and powers more than, perhaps, you now realize. 
Our school is trying to do work that shall, as nearly as possible, equal 
in method and thoroughness the work done in our public schools. 
This is extremely difficult. 

First, because long-established custom in Sunday-school teaching 
is opposed to careful and progressive pedagogical method. It has 
been the rule to think that “anyone can teach a Sunday-school class.” 
Of course, a difference between teachers has been recognized; but the 
difference has been chiefly one of personality, rather than one of equip- 
ment and method. Now, we seek to approach the scientific method of 
the public school, and put not less emphasis on the personality of the 
teacher, but more on her capacity and skill in teaching. A winning 
face and manner are very important, but these alone are insufficient. 
To relegate them to a secondary place is not easy in a work in which 
they have counted for so much more than knowledge and discipline. 

Our new departure is difficult, second, because attendance on 
Sunday school is, in the main, purely voluntary, and the teacher in the 
Sunday school has not the same power to require attention and 
industry on the part of her pupils as the teacher in the public school 
has. This is the greater difficulty, and it is very serious, but it is not 
insuperable. You must not only teach where true teaching has been 
subordinate to entertainment and exhortation, but you must hold your 
pupils and draw them into voluntary codperation with you, making 
them willing to work. 

Let me, then, give you some suggestions which I hope will be of 
help to you in achieving success. Your task is not easy, but also it is 
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not impossible to accomplish. It has seemed to me wise, for the sake of 
clearness and definiteness, to put my thoughts in a somewhat formal way. 

1. First of all, study your pupils. You cannot effectively deal 
with them all in exactly the same way. A careful grading of the 
school has given you pupils of as nearly equal attainments as pos- 
sible. That is, differences have been reduced to a minimum. But, 
even then, their differences of temperament and mentality will demand 
of you very considerable versatility and tact. Study them individually, 
as well as collectively. Learn their natures and capabilities and 
needs, and establish with each such a personal relation as will enable 
you to influence them most powerfully. To do this you will need to 
know them in the home and on the street as well as in the school. 
Consider these boys your special charge, and make it a matter of 
daily thought how you can best reach their reason and affections, and 
draw them toward the end which you have set before you for them. 

2. In the next place, seek to interest them in the work which is 
appointed them by giving them much todo. Follow closely the experi- 
mental method. Usually what you tell your boys will have less hold 
upon them than what you get them to learn for themselves. A Sun- 
day-school class of your grade should be a seminar, as the Germans 
call it; that is, the work of the quarter should be so apportioned that 
each pupil will have a line of original work to carry on. That will 
interest him more effectually in real study than any amount of advice 
and exhortation. For example, if your general subject is the travels 
of St. Paul, give one boy the task of working up carefully the geography 
of the apostle’s field. To another assign the topography, to another 
the zodlogy, to another the history, and to another the language of the 
countries in which the apostle traveled. Have one look up the social 
customs and another the religion of the various peoples. This is suffi- 
cient to make clear what I mean by “the experimental method.” I need 
not dwell upon it at greater length now; but I am sure that by this 
method you will accomplish more than perhaps you now imagine pos- 
sible. Boys like to find out things for themselves, and may be interested 
in almost any subject, if they are properly guided. Of course, this 
involves much work for you, for your class will be every week a sort of 
intellectual clearing-house, and in order to superintend the process 
properly you must gain large and constantly increasing information. 

3. In following out this plan you will find it important to stimu- 
late your pupils by manifestly expecting much of them. The more 
you ask, the more they will give. When a boy is roused, he likes the 
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hard thing rather than the easy thing; and he readily responds to 
appeals to a noble ambition. 

4. Keep the work practical. That is, let it not terminate merely 
in enlarged knowledge. All real knowledge has some relation to 
conduct and character. Mere abstract moralizing has little value; but 
moral instruction that comes inductively from human experience has 
force and charm. It is possible, in studying the Bible, always to 
establish the connection of facts and truths in the present life. 
Indeed, by a little careful guidance your boys will quickly come to do 
this for themselves, so that the best moral teaching will come home to 
them with the force of personal conviction. 

5. If you accomplish the result already indicated, you will have 
done a most itaportant service to your class. But you cannot wisely 
or rightly rest content with this; for you are not merely a class, but a 
part of a school, a church, a community. Therefore, give your boys 
work to do that will appeal to their social instincts. Make them feel 
that their study is part of a large enterprise, and that this enterprise is 
for the betterment of life— their own and others’. It will reinforce 
the teaching and the investigation very greatly if in some way you 
knit up the class life with the beneficent life which the church is meant 
to embody and develop. Cultivate a class feeling that will not sepa- 
rate the class from the school, but rather incorporate it consciously in 
the school, as a company of soldiers is incorporated in a regiment. 
As examples of objects toward which energy may be directed, I need 
only mention the school itself; the work of the “ boys’ club” in 
the city; the missionary enterprise, at home and abroad, with its 
adventure and heroism. The main thing is to have some work that is 
specific and concrete which they can do. There is no really generous 
and helpful enterprise that may not be vitally related to the teaching, 
so that out of study shall come sustaining impulse to carry it on. 

6. Finally, in all your teaching and guiding, steadily appeal to 
the highest motives. There is an element of idealism in the boy 
nature. In some it is stronger than it is in others, but in all there is 
at least a germ. Touch the noblest springs of action, and keep a 
bracing moral atmosphere about your class. A boy hates a prig, but 
he loves courage and large-mindedness; at least he may be quickly 
won to the love of these. 

But my letter is already too long, and I will stop. Be patient, 
sympathetic, and constantly cheerful. Your work is difficult, but it 
promises great results, and you will find in it, with much perplexity 
and trial, also a great and rewarding joy. 


RELIGIOUS LESSONS IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


By PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


THE entire book of Daniel may be studied as a highly embellished 
sermon on the text enunciated in chap. 4:26: “the heavens do rule.” 
This fundamental truth finds varied expression and illustration both in 
the narratives and in the prophetic visions which make this book unique 
and exceptionally popular among all the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. Whether the book be a record of real historical facts and 
genuine predictions, or of allegorical and idealistic portraitures of 
divine interposition in the affairs of men and nations, its narratives 
and visions and counsels are exceedingly rich in religious instruction 
for all men, for the Jew first, and also for the Gentile. 

1. The first chapter furnishes an invaluable lesson of conscientious 
self-denial, and assures us that God honors personal abstinence in 
matters of eating and drinking, when such habits are grounded in 
religious principle. It may not be maintained that these habits were 
in themselves essential or permanent elements of true religion ; but we 
may note that there are times and places when questions of this kind 
may compromise one’s reputation for loyalty to his church and people. 
If a New Testament apostle, who knew the emptiness of all idolatry and 
could say that there is no reality corresponding to an idol in the world 
(1 Cor. 8:4), found it wise and expedient to act upon the principle 
that, “if meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh forever, 
that I make not my brother to stumble” (1 Cor. 8:13), much more might 
a devout Jew of the captivity in Babylon set a wholesome example of 
total abstinence. Daniel and his companions felt that a free partaking 
of the dainties of the king’s table would be for them a personal defile- 
ment, and open disloyalty to the religion of Israel. “They did not 
abstain,” says Otto Zoeckler, “from the delicacies of the royal table, 
during the whole period of their training, from a spirit of desperate 
ascetic bravado, or because of a super-legal dread of God’s creatures, 
which in themselves are not objectionable (1 Tim. 4: 4); nor yet because, 
like the Buddhists of India, they scrupled to destroy animal life in any 
form ; but from the truly religious motive of remaining faithful to their 
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covenant God Jehovah, and to avoid their being implicated, to any 
degree whatever, in the idolatrous practices of their heathen masters. 
Their abstemiousness has, therefore, essentially the same ethical value 
as that of the Rechabites, who refused to drink wine from motives of 
religious obedience to the vow of their ancestor (Jer., chap. 35); or as 
the conscientious abiding of the Nazarite by his sacred vow, which 
‘imposed similar denials on him.” Thus have many devout souls glori- 
fied God in their bodies, and God in turn has providentially honored 
and vindicated them. 

2. The third chapter of Daniel has for more than two thousand 
years been a monumental object-lesson of God’s power to deliver his 
' faithful servants from malignant and fiery persecution. As if looking 
upon an imperishable alto-rilievo in sculpture, or upon a soul-stirring 
painting spread on enduring canvas by a master hand, generations of 
the faithful have seen in the vivid delineation of the immortal Hebrew 
triumvirate, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the burning fiery 
furnace heated seven times more than it was wont to be heated, and 
in the form of the fourth, like a son of the gods, walking with the 
Hebrews in the midst of the fire, a divine assurance of the protection of 
the God of heaven. That glowing picture is but another way of saying : 
‘When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee; for I am Jehovah thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, thy savior” (Isa. 43:2). Inevery subsequent age 
God’s true witnesses have boldly faced the fires of martyrdom in the 
triumphant faith that “not a hair of their heads should perish” (Luke 
21:18), and that the abiding presence of God’s angel is ever able to 
‘quench the power of fire” (Heb. 11:34). 

Similarly the marvelous deliveranee of Daniel from the den of 
lions, as told in the sixth chapter, is an impressive and memorable 
picture of the presence and power’ of “the angel of the Lord who 
encampeth round about them that fear him and delivereth them” 
(Ps. 34:7). He can “stop the mouth of the lions” (Heb. 11:33) with 
all-pervasive energy, mightier far than that which wrought in Samson 
(Judg. 14:6), or that which enabled David to smite the lion and the 
bear (1 Sam. 17:36). In this blessed faith the apostle gloried when 
he wrote, “the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me, and I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion” (2 Tim. 4:17); and long before 
him the devout psalmist witnessed the same good confession: “ Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion and the ser- 
pent shalt thou trample under feet” (Ps. 91 : 13). 
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4. Nebuchadnezzar’s proclamation (in chap. 4) of his conversion 
ed to “the king of heaven” is admirably adapted to extol the wisdom, 
Hy power, and glory of the one true God. How enhancing to the mind 
4 _ Of a devout Jew of the post-exile time to think of an oriental despot 
wy and conqueror like Nebuchadnezzar, who was wont to boast of his 
power, and say, “ This is great Babylon, which I have built for the 
HT royal dwelling place, by the might of my power and for the glory of 
my majesty ’’—to think of such a monarch openly humbled before 
“the Most High,” and made to proclaim unto “all the peoples, 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all the earth,” “that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will”! Thus the great lesson of the book receives most vivid illustra- — 
tion. The proclamation abounds in ascriptions of supreme honor to 
“Him that liveth forever,” whose “kingdom is an everlasting domin- 
ion,” and “all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing ; and 
he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
‘What doest thou?’” 

5. It is interesting to study the second chapter of Daniel as an 
impressive illustration of the statement, in Am. 3:7, that “the Lord 
Jehovah revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets.” The vision 
of the kingdom of God which this chapter contains is remarkably 
enhanced by the manner in which it is first mysteriously presented to 
Nebuchadnezzar in a dream, and afterward reproduced by Daniel, to 
whom, in answer to prayer, God revealed the secret of the king and its 
interpretation. The embellished narrative not only enforces the truth 
that “there is a God in heaven who revealeth secrets,’”’ but it also affords a 
‘i wonderful picture of that kingdom of the heavens which shall break in 
7 pieces all opposing principalities and powers, but which shall itself 
never be destroyed. Great is the triumph of truth when a heathen 
monarch is constrained to acknowledge and proclaim that the God of 

i Daniel, the God of the Jewish people, is “the God of gods, and the 
5 Lord of king’, and a revealer of secrets.” 


We read an additional lesson of the same kind in the fifth chapter, 
where Daniel displays a wisdom superior to that of all the enchanters 
and soothsayers of the realm, and explains the mysterious writing on 
the wall. 

Hil 6. All other portions of the book which have the style and charac- 
ter of narratives are also profitable for religious instruction. The 
prayer of the prophet recorded in the ninth chapter is a model of 
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humble confession of sin and earnest supplication. In accord with 
the spirit and usages of his people at the time, he “set his face unto the 
Lord God, to seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes.” He confesses and bewails the sins of his people, 
pleads the mercies of God to his people in the olden time, and prays 
for help with such an intensity of feeling that the angel of God comes 
to him while he is yet speaking. 

The angelology of the tenth and twelfth chapters, and which 
appears incidentally in other chapters, is a revelation of the infinite 
resources and manifold agencies of Him who rules in the heavens and 
upon the earth, removing kings and setting up kings, and working his 
signs and wonders in every land. 

7. No less impressive in practical lessons are the apocalyptic portions 
of the book of Daniel. The magnificence and grandeur of conception 
in the vision of the great kingdoms which perish before the judgment 
of the Most High (chap. 7) impress us with an overwhelming sense of 
the power and the glory of God. The detailed pictures of the rise and 
fall of the Median, Persian, and Grecian monarchies, and the assurance 
that all the struggles of kings and peoples and angelic forces shal 
ultimately issue in the “ bringing in of everlasting righteousness, and in 
sealing up vision and prophecy, and in anointing a holy of holies” 
(9: 24), give the devout reader to understand that the times and seasons 
are in the hand of Him who sees the end from the beginning, and from 
whom no secrets are hidden. These sublime visions strengthen our 
faith, encourage the holiest hopes, and cultivate reverence and worship 
of Him “who rules in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomso- 
ever he will.” 

The foregoing are a few of the great lessons from the book of 
Daniel which the church has always recognized therein, and can never 
willingly forget. God’s love for his people and his eternal purpose to 
deliver them from evil are conspicuous throughout. Let not the saints 
of God fear in times of trouble. The Most High is their refuge and 
strength. They are encompassed and defended by an innumerable 
company of angels. ‘They shall “rest, and stand in their lot at the 
end of the days.” And they may go about their work with the divine 
assurance that “they who are wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever and ever.” 


DANIEL 12:2, 3. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


I po not feel at all sure that the last word has been spoken 
concerning Antiochus Epiphanes and his relations to the book 
of Daniel and its contents. Fortunately, however, the things 
that are most important in connection with these two verses do 
not necessarily depend on the holding of any particular critical 
view. They do depend, however, on certain facts in the struc- 
ture of the apocalyptic parts of Daniel, and our investigation 
must begin with a brief examination of these facts. 

In the canonical book of Daniel, as we possess it, are five 
apocalypses (2:27-45, and chaps. 7, 8,9, 10-12). These pur- 
port to be forecasts of the future made by Daniel the prophet in 
the years 603, 541, 539, 538, and 536 B.C., respectively. The first 
of these apocalypses is represented as having been publicly 
uttered before Nebuchadnezzar, while three of the other four were 
to be kept. private (7: 28; 8:26; 12:4). In certain general 
features the forecast they make is the same. There is to bea 
succession of world-powers, followed by the setting up of the 
universal and eternal kingdom of God on the earth. In the 
publicly uttered first apocalypse no mention is made of Israel in 
connection with the kingdom, but in all the others the kingdom 
is Israelite, is directly preceded by dreadful calamities to Israel, 
and begins with the destruction of the calamity-bringing world- 
power. There is no explicit claim that this kingdom is one of 
which earlier prophets have spoken, but it is not easy to doubt 
that the writer had in mind the eternal throne that had been 
promised to David, and the universal divine reign which the 
prophets had connected with that promise. 
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We need to look at this a little more in detail. The king- 
dom of God on earth is differently pictured in the five apoca- 
lypses in Daniel, but in them all itis unique. In the first we have 
the stone cut out without hands, smiting in pieces the image 
which stands for the existing world-power, becoming a great 
mountain that fills the whole earth, and declared to be a king- 
dom set up by the God of heaven, with a sovereignty that shall 
not pass to another people, a kingdom which shall stand forever 
(Dan. 2: 34, 35, 44, 45). In the second apocalypse we find one 
of the world-powers especially arrogant, and persecuting the 
saints, and then an ancient of days, a judgment day with splen- 
did pageantry, one like unto a son of man coming with the 
clouds of heaven, and a kingdom given to him which is supreme 
over all nations, peoples, and languages, and which- shall be 
eternal. The arrogant world-power is to be destroyed, and the 
kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of the kingdoms, 
under the whole heaven, given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, so given for eternity (Dan. 7 :9-14, 22-27). In the 
third apocalypse the kingdom is spoken of less directly, and 
less in detail. But it tells of a destroying world-power that will 
profane the sanctuary and will stand against a captain of cap- 
tains, while yet the sanctuary will be cleansed and the world- 
power broken without hand (Dan. 8:14, 25). In the brief 
apocalyptic part of the fourth apocalypse the kingdom is not 
explicitly mentioned, but we are told of the desolating of the 
holy city, to be followed by the pouring of predetermined wrath 
upon the desolator (Dan. 9:24, 25-27). Inthe fifth apocalypse, 
though the apocalyptic details are much fuller than in any of the 
others, the mention of triumph at its close is relatively brief, and 
is veiled. Yet we are able to recognize the same characteristic 
features as in the others. The desolator has been very promi- 
nent in the details of the apocalypse. He ‘shall come to his 
end, and none shall help him” (11:45). The things spoken of 
in the apocalypse shall have their final outcome “ when they have 
made an end of breaking in pieces the power of the holy peo- 
ple” (12:7). The angel Michael shall stand up, “ the great 
captain that standeth up for the sons of thy people,” and, after 
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unprecedented troubles, people shall be delivered” 
(12:1). 

It is at this point that the analogy of the other apocalypses 
comes in to help us in determining the meaning of the climac- 
teric verses of the fifth apocalypse. At this point, where the 
adverse world-power is broken by a power from heaven, all five 
are alike. Except that the first is naturally silent as to the mat- 
ter, the five are alike in connecting this power from heaven with 
the destinies of Israel. At this point the third and fourth 
apocalypses come to a close, while the first and the second rise 
to a climax by giving details concerning this power from heaven, 
representing it as a universal and eternal kingdom. In the 
place of this we find in the fifth apocalypse a different climax. 
In the following translation other considerations are sacrificed to 
the purpose of exhibiting the syntax, and of giving the familiar 
renderings to certain familiar words : 


At that time thy people shall make its escape, every one that shall be 
found written in the book; it being also true that there shall awake great 
numbers from them that sleep in the dusty ground, some to eternal life, and 
some to reproaches, to eternal abhorrence ; the wise being bright as with the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that cause great numbers to be 
righteous [ being bright ] as the stars eternally and forever. (Dan. 12: 14-3.) 


The people as a whole is represented as making its escape 
from the calamities brought upon it by the desolator. Its escape 
will consist in the escape of such individuals as are written in the 
book. This will occur at the time when Michael, representing 
the heavenly power, shall stand up for Israel, and the desolator 
shall come to an end.—/t being also true, that: By this connec- 
tive phrase, I have tried to represent the force of the Hebrew 
circumstantial clause as here used. The event stated in the fol- 
lowing clause is evidently mentioned as having a circumstantial 
relation to the events mentioned in the preceding clause, but not 
necessarily a close relation.—F rom them that sleep: The picture 
is that of great numbers leaving the mass of the sleepers, and 
joining the body of the awakened ones. It is not necessarily 
implied that any of the sleepers will fail to awake.—TZhe dusty 
ground: In the Hebrew expression “ground of dust’’ the 
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genitive can only be adjectival—TZhe wise being bright, etc. : 
Another circumstantial clause, the connection with the preced- 
ing clause being here evidently a close one. 

_ It is impossible to make of this anything else than a state- 
ment of the doctrine of a resurrection quite similar to that 
found in Paul’s first epistle to the Thessalonians. Michael will 
win the victory, there will be escape for the people, and for 
many of the persons who constitute the people, but how about 
the others? How about them? says our author. For us all 
alike there is an awakening from the dead. Those who die 
in the wrong will awake to be forever disgusting ; those who are 
on the right side will have everlasting life ; those who have been 


leaders for the right will not only live, but shine everlastingly. 


There is another consideration, and for it we return to our 
comparison of the five apocalypses. They have a common law 
of historical perspective. In the first apocalypse, for example, 
we go step by step down the future, till we reach the point 
where the kingdom set up by God conquers the existing world- 
kingdom, and then we no longer go by steps, but are in the 
presence of a movement that is eternal. Precisely the same is 
true in the second apocalypse. In the fourth we follow the 
steps in like fashion till we reach the bringing in of eternal 
righteousness, and in the fifth we again pass suddenly from his- 
torical measures of time to the measureless expanse of a life that 
is eternal. In this the four are alike. We walk a few steps in 
time,'and then leap into eternity. The difference between the 
fifth and the others is this, that in the others the author con- 
ducts us to regions where we see the eternal kingdom in its 
earlier stages, while in the fifth he causes us to leap over these 
earlier stages, and shows us that stage where the resurrection 
and future reward and punishment appear. 
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The Enternational Sunday-School Lessons. 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


a 
JULY 2. GRACIOUS INVITATIONS, HOSEA I4: I-Q. 


1. Lsrael in the days of Hosea.—The decade 745-735 B. C. forms 
the historical background of the book of Hosea. In this time were 
included the last years of the successful reign of Jeroboam II., and the 
brief inglorious reigns of his successors, Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, 
and Pekahiah. Jeroboam began his kingly career at the moment 
when Assyria, the great foe of all the western nations, was contending 
for supremacy in the East, and compelled, for the time, to leave the 
coast lands to themselves. The king of Israel took advantage of this 
opportunity, and extended his territories far to the south and east 
(2 Kings 14: 23-29). The nation rapidly regained the wealth it had 
lost in earlier years. But with prosperity came, as was too frequently 
the case, tendencies to irreligion and immorality. Indeed, the popular 
religion itself was a mingling of Jehovah-worship with the seductive 
nature-worship which had for centuries prevailed in Palestine. Amos, 
a prophet of this period, has sketched its features. The social con- 
ditions were marked by growing cleavage between the rich and poor 
(Amos 2:7, 8; 3:12, 15; 5:7, 10,11; 6:4-6). Against the formal 
worship of the times and the professional character of the priests and 
prophets of the popular cult he also lifted his voice (Amos 2: 12; 
4:4f.; 5:21; 8:5). In consequence of these evils and the introduc- 
tion of foreign customs, degeneracy was a marked feature of the time 
(Amos 2:7; 4:1; 5:11, 12; 8:4-6). When Jeroboam II. died, the 
seeds of trouble came to rapid fruitage ; conspiracies and assassinations 
followed each other swiftly. Of these facts our prophet was the wit- 
ness and chronicler (Hos. 4:2; 8:4; 10:7). The kingdom was dis- 
tracted (Hos. 7:1, 3); there was no stable political policy, but Israel 

* The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 


which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only in 
so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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wavered between allegiance to Assyria and Egypt (Hos. 5:13; 7:11; 
8:9); demoralization and corruption were everywhere present (Hos. 
4:18; 5:10; 6:9; 9:9). 

2. The prophet Hosea.—The prophetic labors of Hosea seem to 
have been the outcome of his sad domestic experiences, which fitted 
him to understand the relation of a loving and tender God to a faith- 
less nation. His wife Gomer, whom he married before the call to a 
prophetic career came to him, proved unfaithful, and the children 
born in his home he could not believe to be his own. Such domestic 
tragedies must have been by no means unusual in an age when the 
very rites of the popular religion promoted social disorder. But 
Hosea was the one man among those whose homes were ruined who 
possessed the tender and sensitive temperament to perceive the analogy 
between his sad position and that of God, forsaken by the nation he 
had loved and blessed. In such a time the call to prophetic work 
seems to have come, and the man went forth to speak for God as only 
one could do who had so entered into the divine experience. But his 
preaching of the doctrine of divine love and forgiveness wrought in 
turn the appropriate fruit in his own life, and he went out to find and 
restore the lost and enslaved woman who had been his disgrace. In 
his own life at least the love of God had been perfected. He was 
henceforth fitted to be a prophet of God, bearing witness to the divine 
love, that great truth which became the theme of Jeremiah and other 
prophets, and came to its fulness in the preaching of the Christ. 

3. The book of Hosea.—The book falls naturally into two parts. 
The first (chaps. 1-3) describes the experiences of Hosea which led to 
his prophetic work, and corresponds to the calls recorded in the cases 
of other prophets. This section of the book probably records events 
which transpired during the closing years of the reign of Jeroboam II. 
The remaining portion of the book (chaps. 4—14) consists of outlines of 
sermons and appeals, uttered on various occasions, probably in the 
years which followed the death of Jeroboam II., during the distracted 
times which are so vividly described. These sermons were probably 
set down by the prophet himself, or some of his disciples, as a means 
of preserving the most important of his messages, and were, perhaps, 
scattered among the people in order to reach those who had not heard 
the prophet in person. Among the notable features of the book are its 
vivid descriptions of the reckless and profligate conduct of princes and 
priests ; its stern rebukes of these false leaders ; its appeals to Israel to 
return to God, and to Judah to avoid the sins which were bringing 
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Israel to ruin; the vibrant style of the prophet, wavering between 
earnest, hopeful exhortation, and despairing, wrathful denunciation. 
But from every depth of discouragement at the seemingly hopeless task 
of saving the nation, Hosea rises again to confidence through his faith 
in the divine love. 

4. The prophets final appeal.—The last section of the book forms 
the material of the lesson. It is a colloquy in which the prophet, the 
people, and Jehovah take part. It is the prophetic picture of com- 
plete reconciliation between the nation and God. It opens with 
Hosea’s appeal to Israel to return to obedience, which will bring pros- 
perity. Full confession for past sin must be made, and such an offer- 
ing, rather than one of slain beasts, will be received. The policy of 
turning for help to Assyria, or to Egypt, from whom chariots and 
horses are secured, must be abandoned, and idolatry must cease. To 
such a spirit Jehovah gives instant and favorable response. Upon the 
people shall descend the divine blessing; prosperity and power shall 
return ; instead of being a mere dependent among the nations, Israe 
shall regain its former prestige. The people now respond, renouncing 
idols, and Jehovah observes and approves. Once more the nation 
speaks, deprecating its wasted years, its fruitless condition. The divine 
voice gives assurance that fruit may be expected through union with 
God. The prophet adds the final word of admonition. 

5. Questions.—(1) In what kingdom and period did Hosea live? (2) 
What was the condition of the kingdom of Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam II., politically and commercially? (3) What was the state of 
affairs during the period following his death? (4) How was Hosea led 
to become a prophet, and fitted for his ministry? (5) What truth did 
his experience lead him to understand regarding the relation of Israel 
to God? (6) What are some of the characteristics of the book of 
Hosea? (7) What kind of iniquity had caused Israel to fall (vs. 1)? (8) 
With what are “ words” contrasted as a means of approaching God? 
(9) Does “accept that which is good” mean, “ take whatever of good 
remains in us” (vs. 2)? (10) What three objects to which appeal was 
often made in time of need, nientioned in vs. 3? (11) Is the applica- 
tion of “fatherless” general or specific? (12) In speaking of God’s 
anger, does the prophet identify the moods of the divine mind with 
his own (vs. 4)? (13) Are the personifications of Israel as a lily, a tree 
or forest of Lebanon, and an olive tree, common in the Old Testa- 
ment? (14) Who are meant by “those who dwell under his shadow” 
(vs. 7), individual citizens who were now seeking refuge elsewhere, or 
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smaller and dependent neighboring states? (15) What does the figure 
of a green fir tree (vs. 8) imply, vigorous power, or fruitlessness? (16) 
Did sin in Israel produce results other than those observed in every 
national life? (17) What offerings alone constitute the ground of 
acceptance with God? (18) Is a truly repentant soul always certain of 
acceptance with God? (19) Can anything compensate for wasted and 
fruitless years? (20) What quality of the divine nature is most strongly 
set forth by Hosea? 


Il. 


JULY 9. DANIEL IN BABYLON, DAN. 1:8—21. 

1. The book of Daniel.-—Though placed among the prophets in 
our English Bible, as in the- LXX and Vulgate, in company with 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, the book of Daniel is classed, in the 
Hebrew canon, with the Hagiographa, between Esther and Ezra. It 
consists of two parts. In the first, including chaps. 1-6, there is given 
a series of narrations relating to the period of the exile, setting forth 
the experiences and heroism of Daniel and his companions at the 
court of Babylon. In the second part, chaps. 7-12, Daniel beholds a 
series of visions in which the future destiny of the world-empires is 
disclosed and the fortunes of the Jewish people are set forth. In these 
predictions Daniel is the speaker, and the events of history from his 
day to a period in the second century B.C. are described under the 
figures of great beasts, succeeding and overthrowing one another till 
the appearance of the Son of Man, a personification of the saints or 
holy nation, to whom all power is given. ‘The most conspicuous of 
these beasts, which seem to represent, respectively, the Babylonian, 
the Median, the Persian, and the Greek kingdoms, is the last which 
gives rise to a king, described as a little horn (7:8; 8:9), or an 
unprincipled ruler (11:21), who is easily identified with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews (176-164 B. C.). The fact that 
in each of the visions the reign of this king marks the limit of definite 
description, and that beyond it lies at once the fair region of Messi- 
anic hope, suggests the conclusion that a prophet living in the reign 
of Antiochus, in order to encourage his countrymen in the midst of 
persecution, wrote the narratives regarding Daniel and his companions, 
perhaps from earlier records, perhaps from current tradition, and put 
into the mouth of this heroic figure of the exile the narrative of the 
intervening period, in the form of prediction, in order to gain force 
for the declaration of the doom for the tyrant and salvation for the 
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people with which each vision closes. That the book dates from the 
time when the persecutions were at their height (166 B.C.) seems 
clear. The writer, in order to secure attention, spoke under the name 
of a prophet of the past, a device used frequently in that age, as in the 
cases of Ecclesiastes, Tobit, Judith, and others. The book constitutes 
an appeal to the confidence, faithfulness, and hope sorely needed in 
those days; and the victory of.the Maccabean reformers proves that 
the appeal did not fail of response. In the original, 2:44—7:28 is 
written in Aramaic—not that employed in the East, but the peculiar 
type used in Palestine. 

2. The exile in Babylon.— The scenes of the book are laid in 
Babylon, during the period of the exile, which had its beginnings in 
the two deportations of Jews from Jerusalem in the years 597 and 586 
B.C. In the former year Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, came 
westward and laid siege to Jerusalem. Jehoiachin, the king, a grand- 
son of Josiah, gave himself into the hands of the Babylonian, who took 
him, together with some ten thousand captives from the better classes 
of Jerusalem, and, after plundering the treasures of the palace and the 
temple, returned with the spoil, leaving Zedekiah, a son of Josiah, on 
the throne. But in his ninth year Nebuchadrezzar returned and 
besieged the city, reducing it at last, and destroying the temple. He 
returned to Babylon with another company of exiles, leaving a wretched 
remnant in the land, from which many had already escaped to Egypt. 
For a period of some fifty years Jerusalem lay in ruins, and the exiles 
lived in colonies in the provinces of Babylon. 

3. Daniel, the prophet and sage.—The only references outside of this 
book to a Daniel who could be identitied with its hero are to be found 
in Ezekiel. In 14:14, 20 a Daniel is mentioned together with Noah 
and Job, as one whose worthiness might avail in certain crises. The 
prophet seems to refer in these passages to men whose names had come 
down from the past as synonyms of piety. It is difficult to suppose 
that Ezekiel is here.speaking of one who lived as a contemporary, and 
must have been some years younger (see also the reference to Daniel 
in Ezek. 28:3). Some earlier Daniel, perhaps a captive at the time of 
Samaria’s fall, may be the one of whom Ezekiel speaks. Regarding 
the historicity of the narratives given in our book, nothing can be said 
with certainty. Whether they rest upon the basis of written documents 
or authentic tradition from the Babylonian epoch, or are rather the 
work of a writer of religious fiction, like other books of the second 
century B. C., it is perhaps impossible to determine. The religious 
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value of the ideals of constancy, heroism, and righteousness here set 
forth is quite unaffected by the ultimate results of criticism. 

4. The Hebrews in the palace —Certain difficulties which this book 
presents in its historical references, dates, and names quite disappear 
when it is no longer regarded as a veritable history of the Babylonian 
age, but rather the work of a later period, from the hand of a writer to 
whom the exact facts of the past were subordinate to his prophetic 
purpose for his own generation. Among such may be classed the 
expedition of Nebuchadrezzar, recorded in the opening of the book, 
of which there is no other information. The four youths, selected from 
the captives for their beauty and promise, were introduced to the court in 
accordance with the customs of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings. 
Their tasks were set, their names were changed, and their food and 
wine were provided from the royal tables. Whether or not the Jews 
of the captivity were scrupulous on the score of food, it is certain that 
in the age following the rebuilding of the temple the idea of ceremonial 
purity had become so prominent that the danger of defilement under 
the stress of persecution was very great. The author’s purpose is there- 
fore apparent. He desired to show (1) that these young heroes of 
Jewish story had denied themselves the dainties of a great court to pre- 
serve their loyalty to their religion; (2) that in so doing they had 
incurred personal danger; (3) that the regimen was good for them, 
making them fair and strong; (4) that as a result of their fidelity to the 
law of God they were gifted with unusual wisdom; (5) and that finally 
they reached the highest places of trust in the gift of their foreign 
master. Thus the lessons of faithfulness, temperance, and courage 
were taught to a generation, the perpetuation of whose religious ideals 
was dependent in an extraordinary measure upon these qualities. 

5. Questions—(1) To whose court were the Hebrews taken? (2) 
What qualities were they required to possess (vs. 4)? (3) What resolu- 
tion did Daniel form? (4) On what ground was it opposed? (5) What 
test was made? (6) What was its result? (7) What endowment did the 
youths receive? (8) What was the business of enchanters and magi- 
cians? (9) Why were the names of the Hebrews changed (vs. 7)? (10) 
What was Daniel’s probable age? (11) Would similar diet produce 
similar results now, or was this case exceptional? (12) Would the royal 
meat defile the Hebrews more than the heathen lore they studied (vs. 4)? 
(13) Were the wisdom and knowledge which they gained (vs. 17) mirac- 
ulous gifts, or the result of the divine blessing upon their studies? (14) 
How does the conduct of these Hebrews relate itself to the temperance 
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question today? (15) Note a Bible definition of tact in vs. 9. (16) 
May the superiority of an education in which the Bible and Christian 
principles have their place to a merely secular training be taught from 
vs. 20? 


III. 


JULY 16. THE THREE HEBREWS IN THE FIERY FURNACE, DAN. 3: 13-28. 


1. Zhe royal dream.—Chap. 2, with its narrative of the king’s 
dream, is passed over in the arrangement of lessons ; but the first prin- 
ciple of all true Bible study is that books should be understood in their 
entirety, not in fragments. Every honest teacher will, therefore, seek 
to fill as well as possible the necessary gapsin the lesson system. The 
ability to think through a book and recall its events in their order is 
essential to its mastery. This chapter relates the story of the king’s 
dream, which at daybreak he could not remember; and how, when the 
magicians were unable to repeat it to him, Daniel saved them and him- 
self from destruction by telling the king what he had dreamed and 
what was its interpretation. The close parallelism of this narrative 
with that of Joseph’s interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams (Gen., chap. 41) 
will readily occur to every Bible student. The composite image which 
the king beheld was declared by Daniel to represent four kingdoms, 
of which, as the interpreter explained, the first was the Babylonian, 
while the others are readily recognized as the Median, the Persian, and 
the Greek or Macedonian. Of the latter several characteristics are pre- 
sented which clearly refer to the relations between the two kingdoms, the 
Egyptian and the Syrian, the fragments of Alexander’s empire with 
which the Jews of the second century B. C. were most concerned. In 
vs. 44 the Messianic hope emerges clearly, that hope whose fulfil- 
ment was imminently expected by the author of Daniel in his own day, 
as by earlier prophets in theirs. The stone was to break the image 
and become a great mountain. Here again was the message of com- 
fort for the distressed in his day. The end of persecution was near. 
The kingdom of heaveh was about to begin. 

2. The colossus of gold.— Nebuchadrezzar, whose name appears as 
Nebuchadvezzar in this and other late books, rather than in its true 
form as preserved by the contemporary Jeremiah, was a worshiper of 
Bel-Merodach, or Marduk. Before an image of gold in honor of his 
god he commanded all the people to bow. The penalty for refusal to 
join in this dedicatory homage was death in the brick-kiln. The three 
friends of Daniel had been so promoted as the result of their wisdom 
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and the happy interpretation of the king’s dream that they were placed 
over the province of Babylon, while Daniel himself was in the king’s 
gate, 7. ¢., had always the right of approach to the king’s person. He 
is not mentioned in the present narrative, but the three friends are 
observed by the jealous courtiers to withhold reverence from the idol. 
Thereupon the king is informed of their behavior. 

3. The faithful three-—The conduct of Nebuchadrezzar in this 
scene, as throughout the book, reminds one constantly, not so much of 
the Nebuchadrezzar of Babylonian history, as of the despot who was 
making life a burden to the Jews in the author’s own days. Such an 
irresponsible tyrant was Antiochus Epiphanes, and from his character 
the outlines of this picture may be drawn. In rage the king called the 
three Hebrews and demanded that at the next signal they should 
prostrate themselves. With sublime courage these men responded 
that no elaborate answer was necessary. They worshiped a God who 
could deliver them from the fire. But even if in his providence it 
should not seem wise to interpose in their behalf, they were fixed in 
their determination not to swerve from their duty. There were a few 
Jews in the days of Antiochus, as we are told in the Maccabean 
records, whose faith was so strong that they believed the divine power 
would be displayed in their behalf. But what was needed was a host 
of patriots willing to go to death without hope of rescue, if such were 
the will of God. Such martyrs consecrated with their blood the soil 
of Judah in that heroic struggle, some of them on the battlefield, and 
some of them in the dungeons of the tyrant. In how many of those 
heroic bosoms burned the flame of constancy and courage kindled by 
the book of Daniel? After such a defiance there was but one course 
for the king to pursue. The fire was kindled to unusual fury. The 
stoutest men in the army were summoned to cast in the bound victims, 
but fell themselves before the awful heat. At this point in the Greek 
version the Song of the Three is inserted. As he looked from a distance 
through the openings of the flaming kiln, the king was, however, 
amazed to see four figures, walking unbound, and one of them with 
the bearing of a son of the gods. They were bidden forth, and as 
they came out it was observed that no marks of the fire were upon 
them. The king, in astonishment, gave them his benediction, and 
dec.ared that they had been saved by angelic mediation. Then 
followed a warning proclamation against dishonor to the God of the 
Hebrews, and the further promotion of the men themselves in the 
provinces. 
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4. Questions.—(1) How large was the image, and of what was it 
made (vs. 1)? Consider the cost of such an idol. (2) Note the set 
forms and the repetitions in the names of the officers (vss. 2, 3), the 
people (vs. 4), and the musical instruments (vss. 5, 7, 10, 15). What 


‘bearing does the presence of three Greek words in the list of instru- 


ments have on the date of the book? (3) What prompted the 
information against the three Hebrews (vs. 8)? (4) What other reason 
might there be for their refusal (vs. 14)? (5) What other king asked a 
similar question in earlier years (Isa. 36:20)? (6) Did the Hebrews 
mean (vs. 16) that they were not obliged to answer the king, or that 
they were not anxious as to what their answer should be ? (7) What 
did they believe regarding Jehovah? (8) What other alternative 
might there be? (9g) What was the character of the courage here 
displayed? (10) Which of these two considerations, (2) that God 
would perhaps save his people in time of distress, or (4) that it is 
worth while to go to death for the sake of truth, expecting no rescue, 
has been most effective in stimulating Christian heroism? (11) Is 
the heating of the furnace to seven times its usual heat (vs. 19) to be 
understood literally, or as a means of expressing extroardinary heat ? 
(12) How were the men the king saw in the fire different from those 
throwr in, in number? in condition? (13) What lesson was taught 
by their experience regarding the power of God ? the power of kings? 
the character of faithful men ? 


IV. 


JULY 23. THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, DAN. 5: 17-31. 


1. Zhe towering cedar.--Chap. 4, which is omitted in the arrange- 
ment of lessons, recounts the vision of king Nebuchadrezzar in which 
he was forewarned of his degradation from royalty for a period which is 
vaguely described as “seven times,” and assured of his subsequent 
restoration to his throne. The narrative takes the form of a royal 
proclamation in praise of Jehovah, the deity by whose power these 
events were wrought. In the drama the king beheld a great tree, 
towering to heaven, fair and fruitful, a shelter for beasts and birds, the 
nourisher of the earth. But a holy watcher, a guardian spirit of the 
universe, descended and gave orders that the tree should be hewn 
down, leaving only its stump in the earth, bound with a band of iron 
and brass. Here.the figure is dropped, and the king, represented by 
the tree, is sentenced to be wet with the dew of heaven, to have his 
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portion with the beasts, and his heart changed to that of a beast for 
the allotted time. As usual the wise men of the court were unable to 
interpret the dream, and accordingly Daniel delivered the unwelcome 
message to the monarch. This fate, we are told, overtook Nebuchad- 
rezzar a year later,while he was meditating upon his glory. At the 
end of this divine discipline he came to himself and resumed the 
functions of royalty. Attempts have been made to find historical 
attestation of such a visitation of lycanthropy, or some kindred 
malady. There may have been traditions that such a disaster over- 
took the Babylonian king. But one need not insist upon the his- 
toricity of the narrative, or the royal decree in honor of the God 
of an obscure people in Babylon, to perceive the value of the story 
as setting forth that divine power which is above all kings, and is 
able to pull down the mighty from their seats and to exalt the humble 
and meek. The Maccabean author had a model for his picture in 
the fine description of the king of Assyria as a spreading cedar, given 
in Ezek. 31: 3-18. 

2. The flaming letters. —Many attempts have been made to recon- 
cile the statements of the book of Daniel, notably in the fifth chapter, 
with the facts of Babylonian history. The absence of any knowledge 
of a Relshazzar as a son of Nebuchadrezzar or a king of Babylon, 
the fact that Nabonidus or Nabunaid was the last king of Babylon, 
and that Cyrus, and not Darius the Mede, an entirely unknown per- 
son, received the kingdom on its fall, have been among the numerous 
points of perplexity in attempting to uphold the historical character 
of the book. But if it be understood as embodying only the knowl- 
edge of its Maccabean author regarding the past, the difficulties van- 
ish, and the student is not only prepared to estimate highly the variety 
of true information regarding Babylonian affairs possessed by the 
writer, but, what is still more important, to understand the contri- 
bution he was enabled to make to his own age in his portrayals of 
the divine power and justice through these narratives drawn from the 
past. In the present account the retribution for godless impiety 
comes swiftly upon the head of the offender, while the prophet of 
Jehovah is again conspicuously honored. Belshazzar the king, to 
make still more splendid a royal revel, ordered the golden and silver 
temple vessels brought from the dismantled shrine of Zion, to be 
filled with the wine in which the banqueters drank the health of their 
heathen gods. In the midst of the feast the king was startled by the 
apparition of a hand writing cabalistic letters on the wall. The 
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usual group of wise men was summoned, with the usual success, and 
at last the queen-mother advised the king to bring in Daniel, who in 
the former reign had been master of the magicians, and able to solve 
all enigmas. Forthwith Daniel appeared, and was promised abundant 
rewards if he would interpret the blazing inscription. 

3. Daniel's words of doom.—The old man rejects the gifts, but 
promises the explanation. Then the story of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
power, pride, overthrow, penitence, and restoration is told. The great 
lesson of his life had been “that God rules in the kingdom of men, 
and that he sets up over it whomsoever he will” (vs. 21). But Bel- 
shazzar, though he knew the story, had not learned the lesson. The 
vessels of the temple of God had been dishonored in the service of 
the idols of wood and stone. These creatures of men’s making had 
been reverenced, while the One who held the king’s life in his hand 
was disregarded. So the writing had been sent, and this was it: Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin. These were simply words denoting weight, 
familiar to all, but yielding no meaning in the present case. It was 
Daniel’s task to explain their significance. A mina was a coin or 
weight, and it was repeated, perhaps, for emphasis ; but it suggested 
by its sound the Aramaic word meaning “to number,” and so was to 
be interpreted, “God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it.” 
Tekel was a shekel, also a weight, and signified, “Thou art weighed, 
and found wanting.” eres, from which the w, signifying merely 
“and,” is omitted in the interpretation, means a half mina, therefore 
division, and its very sound suggests that rising race, the Persians, by 
which Babylon was to fall. So the sentence fell: “Thy kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and the Persians.” True to his 
word, the king conferred on Daniel the honor of being one of the 
three coequal rulers of the kingdom. That night the king perished, 
probably, as the author believed, in the assault on the city, and the 
government passed to Darius the Mede. 

4. Questions.—(1) What king made a feast, and how is he described 
as related to Nebuchadrezzar (vs. 2)? (2) What act of sacrilege did 
he commit ? (3) What appeared on the wall? (4) Who saw the appa- 
rition ? (5) Whowere called ? With what result ? (6) What did the 
queen-mother advise ?_ How did she describe Daniel? (7) Had the 
king heard of Daniel before (vs. 13) ? (8) What rewards did he prom- 
ise (ys. 16)? What did Daniel say about the gifts (vs. 17) ? (9) Where 
is the experience of Nebuchadrezzar to which Daniel alludes (vss. 
(18-21) described ? (10) What was the supreme purpose of that 
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discipline (vs. 214)? (11) Wherein had Belshazzar failed ? (12) What 
four sins had he committed (vs. 23)? (13) What was the primary 
meaning of the four words? (14) How did Daniel interpret them ? 
(15) Why did Daniel receive the rewards when (a) he had already 
declined them (vs. 17), and (4) he knew their value would not outlast 
the night (vs. 30)? (16) Whois described as receiving the kingdom ? 
At what age? (17) What consolations would the Jews, whose temple 
Antiochus Epiphanes was insulting in the writer’s day, draw from this 
narrative ? (18) What supreme lesson for this age, and every age (vs. 
214)? (19) Is it true that God sets up human rulers? (20) How 
does he accomplish his purposes? (21) Does he require our help ? 


V. 


JULY 30. DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS, DAN. 6: 10-23. 


1. The plot against Daniel A new king was upon the throne of 
Babylon. Whatever difficulties present themselves in connection with 
this unknown “ Darius the Mede,”’ it is evident that the author of the 
book of Daniel believed that such a ruler followed the last Babylonian 
monarch, and it is the author’s point of view which must be taken if 
the lessons the book was intended to teach are to be understood. Dan- 
iel had prospered through all the scenes in which he appeared. He, 
with his four friends, received the royal favor of Nebuchadrezzar, and 
was enrolled among the wise men of the court (chap. 1). His success- 
ful interpretation of the king’s dream of the composite image secured 
his promotion to a place near the royal person (chap. 2). A second 
time he disclosed to the king the meaning of his vision, and though 
the message foretold evil to the monarch, the prophet retained the 
royal favor (chap. 4). In the later day of Babylon’s doom he was 
called in to read the mystic letters, and rewarded with a place on the 
board of three presidents or superintendents of the province of Baby- 
lon (chap. 5). The new king continued him in this high position, 
making the triumvirate the governing body over the hundred and 
twenty satraps of the kingdom. So much wisdom did Daniel manifest 
in this office that the king had decided to place him over the others, at 
the head of the realm, relieving himself of the routine of administra- 
tive work. But the character of Daniel needed to be rounded out: by 
trial. Even his friends has passed through the fire. The very honors 
he enjoyed were sufficient to set on foot a plot against him, planned by 
jealous officials of the court. His administrative conduct was above 
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reproach ; no fault could be discovered in his official behavior. It was 
evident that no charge could be substantiated against him save on the 
score of his foreign religion. Here, accordingly, the attack was made. 
They observed that his prayers were offered thrice daily before his 
open window, facing the site of distant Jerusalem, the ancient dwelling- 
place of Jehovah. The worship of monarchs was not an unusual 
practice, and a decree was framed forbidding prayers to any save the 
king for thirty days. The questions how such a decree could be 
enforced, or how the signature of a sensible king could be secured to 
such an edict, are not raised. It was sufficient for the author’s purpose 
to represent Daniel as involved in a snare out of which there could be 
no apparent escape. 

2. Daniel's deliverance-—- The three Hebrews, confronted with the 
danger of death, could only recant or maintain their refusal to worship. 
But Daniel had the privilege of ceasing to pray for the time, or, at least, 
of closing his windows and thus avoiding publicity, while retaining 
his faith. In this situation his courage appears at the highest level. 
He neither ceased to pray nor did he retire from public view, but, know- 
ing the plot as he did, maintained his frank and fearless confession of 
faith in the face of what seemed certain ruin. The custom of public and 
private prayer grew in importance during the exile, when the functions 
of sacrifice were necessarily suspended, and held an especially large place 
in the rubric of the Maccabean age. The plotters had counted on just 
such steadfastness as Daniel manifested. They observed him offering 
his prayers as before, and rushed into the royal presence with their 
information, and the demand that the penalty of the unchangeable 
law should descend upon the prophet. The king was deeply distressed 
at the result of his thoughtless work. Daniel was held by him in high- 
est esteem. None of the many expedienis by which the desires of an 
autocratic ruler might have been reached seem to have occurred to 
Darius, and, after fruitless efforts to save the prophet, the king bowed 
to the foolish decree. The den in which the lions of the court were 
kept received its victim, and the king, commending Daniel to the 
mercy of his God, sealed the stone againt removal, and returned to the 
palace to spend a sleepless and unhappy night, refusing the pastimes 
to which he was accustomed. Early in the morning, when the terms 
of the decree were satisfied, he hastened to the den and called to the 
prophet to ask if the divine power had availed tosave him. The reply 
of Daniel that an angel had closed the mouths of the lions, and th. 
he was unharmed, filled the king with satisfaction, and the man who 
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had gone to the lions for the sake of his religion was brought forth 
showing no marks of his peril. The awful vengeance visited upon the 
conspirators, together with their wives and children, reflects the vindic- 
tive hatred of the oppressor felt by some of the exiles and many of 
the Maccabean sufferers, rather than the feelings that could have stirred 
the heart of such a man as Daniel, or been permitted by him to come 
to expression in the conduct of a king who had such reverence for him. 
The usual decree follows, in which the God of Daniel is proclaimed 
worthy of fear and reverence by all the nations. 

3. The visions of Daniel—The remaining chapters (7-12) are 
occupied with narratives of visions seen and related by Daniel, setting 
forth the history of the kingdoms of most importance in the world 
down to the days in which the author lived. In chap. 7 four beasts 
represent respectively the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Grecian 
kingdoms. The little horn (vs. 8) represents Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the record of his wars with the saints and his overthrow occupies 
the remainder of the chapter. In this and the following chapters, 
whose contents need not be outlined, the careful narrative of evénts 
from Daniel’s time to the Maccabean age, in the form of predictions 
by the prophet, serves as a convincing argument that the overthrow of 
the oppressor and the beginning of the Messianic age of peace and 
blessing are events just ahead. Thus the book served the purpose of 
a trumpet call to constancy and courage, addressed to the distressed 
Jews of the dark days in which the author lived, combining as it did 
the stories of heroes of the faith, who had displayed the highest courage 
and vindicated the religion of Jehovah in a heathen land, with 
prophetic assurances that the day of distress was nearly over. The 
value of the book, therefore, is seen to lie both in the timeliness of its 
appeal to the Jews of that age, and in its more general encouragement 
_ to believers in every period of doubt and distress through the ideals of 
fidelity and heroism which it exhibits. 

4. Questions.— (1) What was Daniel’s position in the new kingdom 
(vss. 1, 2)? (2) What gave rise to the plot against him? (3) What 
difficulties presented themselves to the plotters? (4) What plan did 
they finally adopt? (5) Did Daniel’s knowledge of the conspiracy cause 
any change of conduct on his part? (6) Might not such an avoidance 
of peril on his part have been both permissible and wise? (7) In what 
age of the Jewish church did public and private prayer come to have 
a conspicuous place? (8) What was the conduct of the conspirators ? 
(9) How was the king affected by the knowledge of Daniel’s peril ? 
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(10) What prevented the king from saving him ? (11) What encourage- 
ment did the king give Daniel? (12) Why was the stone sealed with 
the signets of both king and nobles? (13) How did the king pass the 
night? (14) Why did the king wait till morning before returning to 
the den? (15) Did the king believe Daniel would be delivered ? (16) 
What did Daniel respond from the den? (17) What was done with 
the conspirators? (18) How do the events of this lesson complete the 
character of Daniel? (19) Of what value were they in the author’s 
age? In ours ? 
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The Council of Seventy. 


The Outline Bible Club Course of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature in June closed its year on “The Foreshadowings of the 
Christ.” Within four years 8,ooo persons have studied this subject 
under the direction of the Institute. In October “The Founding 
of the Christian Church,” a historica] study of the Acts, the epistles, 
and the Revelation, will occupy the attention of the clubs and individual 
students. The course takes up the history in five parts: (1) ‘“‘ The Primi- 
tive Church in Jerusalem,” Acts 1-8:1a; (2) “The Church Scattered 
Abroad and Preaching the Word,” Acts 8 : 14-12, with parallel accounts 
and the epistle of James; (3) and (4) “ Missions to Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Greece,” Acts, chap. 13 to the end, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Philemon, Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. It will be seen that 
these two parts cover, practically, a life of Paul. Each epistle is studied 
in connection with the circumstances which called it forth, and brings - 
its contribution to a knowledge of this wonderful life. (5) ‘‘ The Clos- 
ing Period of the Apostolic Age,” the letters of Peter and Jude, the 
letter to the Hebrews, and the Revelation and letters of John. 

The material is subdivided into sections for each day’s study, and 
the following quotation from the direction sheet will show with what 
care the entire course is worked out, always with the idea of teaching 
the student to find facts for himself : 

First day. § 1. Read vss. 1-5 ; consider what “the former treatise ” is; find the 
passage of that other book in which the things referred to in vss. 3-5 are narrated ; 
note especially the parallel of vs. 4 (Luke 24:49). What is “the promise of the Father”? 
Now notice the subject and scope of the former book as here described (vss. 1, 2), and 
observing that that book ends with the promise of the Father, and that this one begins 
with the same, consider (1) what relation the author suggests as existing between the 
periods covered by the two books, and (2) what he suggests as in some sense the theme 
of this book. 

Read vss. 6-11 ; notice what this passage contains that is not in Luke 24:50-53; 
and what idea present in vss, I-5 is here emphasized again. Sum up in a few words 
the instruction concerning their life work conveyed to the disciples by the events of this 
paragraph. 

Read vss. 12-14; of what command previously reported are these events the 
fulfilment ? 

Second day. § 2. Read vss. 15-26; consider what conception of the nature and 
importance of the office of apostle is implied in the thought that Judas’ place must be 
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filled; what were regarded as the necessary qualifications of an apostle, and what his 
chief duty as an apostle (cf Luke 24:47, 48). 

Third day. § 3. Read vss. 1-4; notice carefully all the external features of this 
event; then consider what was the spiritual fact of which these were the outward sym- 
bols ; recall the reading of yesterday and the day before, and try to form a conception 
of the real significance of this event in relation to the history of the church. Read 
vss. 5-13; consider (1) whether the presence of men of these various nationalities at 
Jerusalem formed any part of the reason for “ beginning at Jerusalem ;” (2) what the 
fact that all these heard the gospel in their own tongue suggests as to the mission of 
the gospel ; (3) whether this narrative has any relation to the purpose and scope of this 
book. 

The work for individuals and clubs is the same, but each month 
suggested programs are sent to clubs. The following are the programs 
of the first two meetings : 


FIRST MEETING. 


Special topics—The day of Pentecost (descriptive) ; a sermon in 
the early days ; its occasion ; its text ; its effect; Peter the preacher ; 
the early persecutions ; the organization of the church, and the daily 
life of its members. 

General.— Map drill ; the geographical spread of Christianity in 
the period before the death of Stephen. Discussion: In what did 
“conversion” consist, and how did it differ from the term as used 
today ? 


SECOND MEETING. 

Special topics.— Stephen — deacon, preacher, martyr; early evangel- 
istic work outside Jerusalem; the early life and conversion of Saul ; 
the gospel for the Gentiles; also the origin and growth of the idea, 
and its reception by the church. 

General.— Map drill; discussion ; let each member give his opin- 
ion as to whether religious persecution is likely to accomplish the pur- 
pose intended, and his reasons for such an opinion. 

All the material of the course is provided by the Institute in the 
monthly direction and question sheets, and in the Bible itself. If, how- 
ever, students or club leaders wish to do outside reading, a list of books 
is recommended. The following pamphlets bearing upon the course 
have been specially published for Institute students: “Rome and 
the Provinces ;” “The Expansion of Judaism ;”’ ‘The Conversion of 
Saul ;” “Rome in Paul’s Day;” ‘ Paul’s Experience as a Factor in 
his Theology;” “The Transition from Judaism to Christianity ;” 
“The Personal Character of Peter, Paul, and John as Affecting: their 
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Special Work;” “The Theology of John and Paul Compared;” 
“Christianity at the Close of the First Century.” 

For convenience the biblical material has also been arranged and 
reprinted in proper historical relation (with notes) in a volume entitled 
Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. 

The plan is explained thus in detail for the benefit of readers of 
the BisLicaL WorLD who may like to organize clubs in their churches 
in the early autumn. 

In a little pamphlet, which will be sent to anyone desiring it, 
Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, now chancellor of McMaster University, has 
set forth the benefits to pastor and people which came through the 
Bible clubs conducted in his church in Toronto during a period of 
years. 


Book Reviews. 


Kunstler-Monographieen. In Verbindung mit Anderen heraus- 
gegeben von H. Knacxruss. Band XXVIII, “E. von Geb- 
hardt,” von A. RosENBERG. Mit 93 Abbildungen nach 
Gemilden und Zeichnungen. Leipzig: Velhagen und Kla- 
sing, 1899. M. 3. 

Since the exhibition of James Tissot’s paintings of Christ in New 
York and Chicago, the interest in “ Christ in art” has been continually 
growing in our country. Harvard University has included in its 
Summer School of Theology a short course of lectures on “ Diirer’s 
Biblical Illustrations,” by Professor Franke. In a recent issue of a 
New York periodical several leading clergymen answered the question : 
“Has the Christ in modern art a strong face ?” the answers being, with 
the exception of two, most decidedly in the negative. Our own country 
has at present some very gifted painters who work in this field: La 
Farge, Daingerfield, Lamb, Bryson Burroughs, and others. Since 
Goethe and Hegel we know that the beautiful is also a manifestation 
of God, a secret of Deity. The true artist is the prophet, the inter- 
preter of that secret. Perhaps it is not so generally known that some 
of the leading painters of our day work almost entirely in the 
religious field. Most of them are Catholics. The Catholic creed has 
always been an impulse to the figurative. Some of them, however, 
are Protestants. The Germans F. von Uhde and E. von Gebhardt are 
typical for the modern Protestant conception of Christ in painting. 
Herder’s maxim, “The artist must be the interpreter of the concep- 
tion of the world’s ideals as he finds it in the thought and language of 
his own countrymen,” is again, and has been for about fifteen or 
twenty years, one of the accepted maxims of zsthetic criticism. Tissot 
is a realist ; yes, more than that, a naturalist. But naturalism is rapidly 
dying. He may be right if he thinks that his naturalism will show 
the modern Christian world how much Christ suffered for it ; and as 
modern French art is realistic in the extreme—think of a Christ 
moving among drinking and smoking “bon-vivants,” in full dress, 
with a carnation in his button-hole—he brings to the Christian 
world, besides personal religious emotion, the spirit of his own great 
nation. But critics of the old idealistic school.will defy him. E. von 
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Gebhardt is a realist, too, but not like Tissot. Huis Christ. lives in 

, our days, he walks among us and our manifold social conditions. He 
is surrounded by peasants and fishermen of the nineteenth century. 
Gebhardt copies the marked faces of the people in whose country he 
was born: the “Esthen” who are subjects of the czar. But he puts 
them back into the costumes of the old Germany of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. . In this he has been influenced by the romantic 
school. Still they carry the burden of the laborers, the poor, and 
rich of the nineteenth century. He says: “ Here is a Christ for you, O 
man and woman of 1890.”’ Christ is with him not the Jew, as he is 
with Tissot, but the typical Caucasian. We find the same long, pale 
face of Jesus in his first picture (1863), “The Entry into Jerusalem,” 
and in his latest (1896), “The Raising of Lazarus.” Gebhardt’s idea 
of Christ’s face, the somewhat melancholy, disappointed, tired look of 
the eyes, the Christ of the poor, who suffers with the world, who 
thinks but of our misery, and not of heavenly joy, has become today 
the universal Christ-head of Germanic religious art. And in answer 
to the question whether the Christ of modern art has a strong face, we 
would refer to Gebhardt’s painting ‘“‘ The Cleansing of the Temple.” 
Here he has indeed a strong face. 

The whole collection “Great Painters and their Work,” edited 
by Professor Knackfuss, published by Velhagen and Klasing, has 
gained a wide reputation. It is not only the best and most complete, 
but also the cheapest of the kind. The reprints of the pictures are 
exact and artistic. The monograph of E. von Gebhardt contains 

reprints of all his religious pictures. Each one of them is a study and 
deserves to be studied. We regret, however, that the background at 
the left of his greatest painting, “The Lord’s Supper,” is too dark and 
indistinct in the print. It would have been wiser to print the pictures 
which represent large groups, as “The Sermon on the Mount,” in 
larger size. Adolf Rosenberg’s critical discussions are very clear and 
more detailed than in most of the other numbers of the collection. 
It has been said: ‘Only an artist can understand an artist.” Rosenberg 
is a good critic, not only from the esthetic, but also from the Christian 
standpoint. Some of the numbers .of the collection will be pub- 
lished in English, and we hope No. 38 will be included. 


G. H. SCHNECK. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A History of the Jewish People, during the Babylonian, Persian, 
and Greek Periods. By Cartes Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown Uni- 
versity. With mapsand chart. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xx + 380. $1.25, met. 

This volume, while treating of a distinct period of Hebrew history, 
completes the series of volumes on the general subject which Professor 
Kent has prepared for popular reading. It is marked by all the admi- 
rable characteristics of the preceding volumes—clearness of presenta- 
tion, warmth of sympathy, modernness of view. It is by all odds the 
best popular discussion of this important period of Jewish history, a 
period so full of difficulties and by many regarded as so barren in inter- 
est as to fail of adequate consideration in most of the popular manuals. 
We are beginning to see now that it is,in some respects, the most 
important age in the history of the Hebrew people—the age in which 
their religious books received their final impress, and their religious 
ideas and institutions took on the form and content out of which Chris- 
tianity sprang. Much investigation on the part of the most advanced 
historical and critical students of the Old Testament has been devoted 
to this period within the last decade. Professor Kent has taken 
note of this, and his pages reflect some of the newest conclusions. 
While recognizing the strong arguments in favor of a reversal and 
reconstruction of the events of the Ezra-Nehemiah period proposed 
by continental scholars and presented clearly and cogently by Profes- 
sor Kent, we are not yet persuaded that these views will stand. Space 
does not permit us to state here what seem to be difficulties raised by 
these new positions, and certainly a debt of gratitude is due to Pro- 
fessor Kent for bringing the subject so fully and ably before the minds 
of all biblical students. No more profitable book in Old Testament 
lines could be taken up by biblical students for their next year’s study 
than this admirable volume. We have noted one serious misprint: on 


p- 327 “198 B.C.” should be 168 B. C. 
G. S. G. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress. A Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions. Vol. II. By Rev. JAMes S. Dennis, D.D. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. xxvi + 486. 
$2.50, met. 

The appearance of the second volume of this work gives suitable 
occasion for insisting on the high value of the presentation of facts 
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and arguments. The social service of our missionaries abroad con- 
stitutes at once evidence of the divine character of the message, of 
the fidelity of the contemporary heralds and ministers to the principles 
of the Author of Christianity, and of the practical value of foreign 
missions. These descriptions of humane ministries in the name of 
Christ appeal to head and heart on behalf of the cause for which the 
author pleads. The plea is intelligible, and ought to be convincing 
even to those who stand outside the circle of faith. 

Every patriot should be gratified to read of the character and labor | 
of those devoted men who represent our country and other Christian 
nations in lands where, too often, soldiers, sailors, and greedy traders 
have offended the conscience of heathen and put us to shame before 
barbarians and savages. Dr. Dennis tells us the story of liberation of 
slaves, establishment of hospitals and schools, uplifting of morality, pro- 
motion of education, and advancement of all the ideals and resources 
of the peoples to whom the gospel has been carried in modern times. 
When an educated family goes to a country yet untouched by the 
highest influences of civilization, it embodies the results of classic and 
Christian culture, and transplants that culture to the new home. A 
new beginning is made in character, sentiments, beliefs, standards of 
living. New wants are awakened. Merely animal satisfactions have 
rivals in the spiritual aspirations and tastes. New motives to industry 
and culture are born, and all these forces create higher institutions. 

Perhaps never has the advantage of sociological analysis been 
shown in the collection and ordering of materials relating to missions 
better than here, and the result is a vivid, interesting, impressive, and 
cumulative argument. The third and final volume of the series will 
be awaited with strong expectations. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE John Bohlen Lectures of Professor Henry S. Nash have been 
printed under the title of Ethics and Revelation (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899; pp. vi-+277; $1.50). They are full of admi- 
rable suggestions looking to the importance of society in the 
training of the individual, and arguing for the absolute necessity of 
religion in society for this end. Unfortunately, Professor Nash’s 
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sociological bent has so affected his vocabulary and mode of expres- 
sion that the book is hard reading. Why cannot sociologists avoid 
sociological cant and write in plain English ? 


Tuomas BaILEy SAUNDERS has written a series of critical notes upon 
the leading schools of religious thinking of the present day, and 
gathered them up under the title Zhe Quest of Faith(London: A. & C. 
Black, 1899; pp. vi+ 191). Among the points of view presented and 
criticised are: agnosticism, the skeptical attitude of Mr. Balfour, the 
theism of Professor Fraser, the teleological argument as presented by 
the Duke of Argyle, Henry Drummond, and others; Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument for Bishop Butler, and Mr. Lilly’s plea for the Roman Catho- 
lic position. On all of these Mr. Saunders exercises his critical ability 
with much force and keenness. In his last chapter he sums up the 
whole matter for us, and seems inclined toward a naturalism which 
would deny anything distinctly Christian. The book is stimulating 
reading, is written in a simple and intelligible style, and deals with 
those all-1mportant subjects in a sober and sympathetic spirit. Even 
though its outcome is depressing, the book is distinctly valuable. 


